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and yet denies‘ the New Testament. 
The Jewrejects the Saviour, and yet ex- 
pects salvation! Nothing can be more 
contradictory ; nothing more absurd: 
and yet his Mind rests implicitly fixed 
en his own sentiments, and the opi- 
nions absurdly received from unbe- 
lieving parents and rabbies, handed 
down during the long period of their 
dispersion since Jerusalem was taken, 
and the Temple destroyed, by Titus, 
in the year 72... What a strong per- 
version of the faculties and powers of 
the Mind is here exhibited! What 
mental phenomena are comprehended 
in these four grand outline sects! Yet 
how ignorant are mankind in general 
of Mind ; that wonderful being, created 
by God to represent himself on Earth, 
and which is capable of such incom- 
prehensible phenomena as appear in 
the foregoing view. We are all called 
upon to explore these unknown regions, 
and to see the intellectual world in 
motion, with phenomena more numer- 
ous than the stars in the sky, and with 
principles more numerous than the 
sand upon the sea shore ;—with won- 
ders greater than gravitation, greater 
than the revolutions and vicissitudes 
of the heavenly bodies ;—with eccen- 
tricities more rapid and wonderful, and 
velocity more quick than the flights of 
the comets ; and with prospects more 
extraordinary than the fabled visiong 
of the fairy land. 

Take farther into consideration, the 
operations of the Human Mind in re- 
ligious courts, synods, assemblies, and 
councils, and every other meeting of 
an ecclesiastical nature ; and how won- 
derfully co the workings of the Human 
Mind display themselves to the meta- 
physical inquirer? In pursuing this 
grand and interesting subject, we dis- 
cover phenomena no less wonderful, 
no less numerous, no less various, and 
worthy our investigation, in the world 
of politics, than that of religion. ‘See 
what a variety of principles are brought 
into action in the Mind of a king. 
How vast, how honourable, how firm, 
and yet how full of clemency, should 
his thoughts and actions be! These 
proceed from different princples which 
inhere in his Mind. 

From this Mind, let us tarn to the 
workings of the different Minds which 
make up a privy council under the 
monarch, each endowed with its own 
peculiar faculties and principles of 


mena are exhibited in such a meeting! 
Each minister has his particular end, 
and aims, and interest, to serve; and 
accordingly his Mind will exercise all 
its surest energies and efforts to 
effect the deep concealed plan. Hence 
the collision of principles operates in 
a way altogether astonishing. Still 
further, when we look into — 
ceedings of legislative bodies, as 
the House of Lerds, and the House 
of Commons, and observe their de- 
bates, agreements, and ‘ 
we perceive the Mind acting in 
highest sphere. What sensations, 
emotions, motives, and designs, are in 
operation at once! Each jindividual 
experiencing energies of Mind pecu- 
liar to himself, so various, so contra- 
dictory and conflicting, that he can- 
not number them. 

[To be concluded in our next.} ‘ 
ee 
Reply to a Query on the Morris, Morice, 
or Moresk Dance. 

Mr. Epiror, 

Sir,—In reply to the Query of your 
correspondent, inserted vol. IL. col. 
367, respecting this ancient custom, 
I beg leave to offer the following ob- 
servations.— 

Moresque-dances, vulgarly called 
Morris-dances, had their origin among 
the Moors, and the name signifies a 
Moorish or Morisco dance. Moresk, 
or Morisko, detached from the dance, 
is a kind of painting or carving, done 
in imitation of the Moors. It con- 
sists of an assemblage of several gro- 
tesque pieces and compartments, pro- 
miscuously intermingled, without con- 
taining any perfect figure, either of 
man or animal, and strangely com- 
bines together a wild resemblance of 
birds, beasts, trees, and animals. 
These figures have also been called 
Arabesques, and they are particularly 
used in embroideries, damask-work, 
&e. 

The term Moresk, &c. when ap- 
plied to the dancers, seems to have 
derived its appropriation from the = 
couth figures which they display, and 
the strange and grotesque manner in 
which they dress, on the occasion ; and 
in its application to the dance, the 
wild and irregular movements that are 
made, will sufficiently mark the coin- 
cidence. 
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little before the days of Henry VIIL., 
but on what particular occasion, the 
writer cannot say. It, however, soon 
prevailed over most parts of the king- 
dom ; and there are few country places, 
even at present, in which it is not 
known, and even still preserved in 
practice, though under a variety of 
modifications, and perhaps with dif- 
ferent names. 

The morice-dancers were formerly 
young men, who appeared in their 
shirts, having belis at their feet, and 
ribands of various colours tied round 
their arms, and carelessly flang across 
their shoulders. At the same time, 
they generally held in their hands, 
staves, or swords, so that the jingling 
of the bells, the clashing of the swords, 
and the beating of the staves, aided by 
some rough instruments of music in 
their movements, created a sound, 
which “ brayed horrible discord.” It 
is probable, that in its origin it was a 
kind of pyrrhic, or military dance, but 
the specific occasion seems to have 
been lost. , 

The morice-danee is mentioned by 
several of our celebrated authors, of 
whom, under this article, Johnson 
quotes the following—‘t The Queen 
stood in some doubt of a Spanish in- 
vasion, though it proved but a mor- 
rice-dance upon our waves,” | Wotton. 
** One, in his catalogue of a feigned 
library, sets down this title, “‘ The 
morice-dance of heretics.” Bacon. 
“There went about the country a 
set of morris-dancers, composed of 
ten men, who danced a maid-marian 
to a tabor and pipe.” Temple. ‘‘ Four 
reapers danced a morrice to oaten 
pipes.” tater. “‘ I took delight 


quired nine holes to be made in the 
that was called nine men’s mor- 
ris, but this play seems to have grown 
nearly, if not wholly, into disuse. It 
is to this that Shakspeare al- 
Judes in the following lines. 
« The folds stand y in the drowned field, 
And crows are fatten’d with the murrain flock ; 
And nine men’s morris is fill’d up with mud.” 
Why the morrice-dance should be in 
use at Christmas, the writer of 
this article can give no satisfactory ac- 
count. But if, on such an occasion, 
conjecture may be permitted to supply 
the place of evidence, he would say, 





that Christmas being the season when 
our Saviour’s nativity is celebrated, 
this is a common festival throughout 
the Christian world. Independently 
of this, having reached the solstice of 
winter, we look forward to the return- 
ing spring, and hail its approach with 


universal joy. 
Your’s, respectfully, 
DELTA, 
I 
Answer to a Query founded on the 
Earth's Motion. 


Mr. EpirTor, 


S1r,—To the Query of Q. in the 15th 
number of the Imperial Magazine, col. 
358, respecting the motion of pon- 
derous bodies carried through the air 
by an extrinsic force, I beg leave to 
offer the following answer, which I 
trust will be deemed satisfactory. 
Your correspondent instances a can- 
non ball, projected in a westwardly di- 
rection, at the rate of one mile per 
second; and inquires, (this motion 
being contrary to that of the earth,) 
why it does not move in the same 
time one mile and a quarter, be- 
cause the earth moves during that 
second in an opposite direction a 
quarter of a mile; and also why it 
should not move only three quarters 
of a mile in an eastwardly course, the 
earth then moving in a similar direc- 
tion. In the first case, the ball, pre- 
viously to its departure from the can- 
non, (for I suppose a cannon is to be 
employed,) moves along with the earth 
in its rotatory motion ; this must ne- 
cessarily be the case, because it is at- 
tached to the surface of the earth, and 
in this situation it moves eastwardly at 
about the rate of a quarter of a mile 
a second. Suppose the cannon to 
e fired; the force thereby given is 
sufficient to impel the ball westwardly, 
at the rate of a mile per second. If 
immediately upon this force- being 
communicated, the ball lost its ori- 
ginal tendency to move.in an east-- 
wardly direction, then it necessarily 
would move five miles in a second, 
but it does not lose thattendency, and, 
owing thereto, its rate of motion in a 
westwardly direction, is, as it were, 
diminished one-fourth. Therefore, to 
the remaining rate of motion per 
second, add the distance the cannon- 
ball has moved (eastwardly) in that 
time, and you have one mile, the dis- 
tance from the cannon to the ball. Sup- 
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posing the ball to be projected east- 
wardly, ‘the ball has previously ac- 
quired a motion in that direction of a 

uarter of a mile per second, an addi- 
tion is then made of one mile per 
second; but while it is moving over 
that space, the cannon has moved in 
the same direction a quarter of a mile, 
which makes them one mile asunder. 

It is, I believe, alawin dynamics, that 
when a body in motion is operated 
upon by another force which impels it 
in an opposite direction, the new mo- 
tion thus produced is compounded of 
the prior motion, and a motion which 
would have been produced provided 
the body had been at rest at the time 
the new force acted upon it. This is 
clear, for before the new force can 
produce an effect, the pristine motion 
must be destroyed ; for which purpose, 
part of the new force, and which is 
equal to the force that put the body 
originally in motion, is employed and 
consumed ; so thatthe remainder alone 
produces a positive effect in moving 
the body in the new direction. Andif 
the force was just equal to the old 
one, under these circumstances, the 
moving body would be arrested in its 
progress, and be immediately in a 
state of rest. 

I am, Sir, your’s, &c. 
J.T. JUVENIs. 
A 


THE MOSAIC ACCOUNT OF THE 
CREATION, 


EssaY IV.—The posterior part of the 
First Day's Work,, or Creation of 
Light, in ts Elemental State. 


THE next event which took place in 
the annals of the universe, was the 
Creation of Light. Gen. i. 3. ‘ And 
God said, Let there be light, and there 
was light.” 

The creation of light, we thus clearly 
perceive, succeeded the creation of 
matter. We see, that, anterior to the 
creation of light, there existed a ter- 
rene mass, without particular shape or 
figure, and devoid of energy; having 
darkness, and absolute want of motion, 
reigning over it, till the divine Spirit 
caused a motion among its particles, 
and perhaps imparted to them certain 
energies, which they have retained 
ever since. It was not till matters 
were in such a train, that light was 
created. 

Upon what bases then does the 





theory rest, which maintains, that 
light and fire are the elements of Mat- 
ter in extreme abstraction? ‘Bodies 
may, according to the principles of 
the immortal Newton,* receive much 
of their activity from the particles of 
light which now enter into their com- 
position. But that light and fire should 
themselves be the elements of which 
all bodies are composed, is impos- 
sible ; since we are expressly informed, 
that light was not created till after the 
formation of that material substance 
of which the universe is c 
Moreover, light and fire, to 
chemical language, are the product of 
combustion, and’ invariably . presup- 
pose a substance on which to operate ; 
which is incompatible with the idea 
that they are tthemselyes the elements 
or bases of those substances. Neither 
does it appear that this mass owes all 
its energies to light and fire ; for though 
without form, and shapeless, and de- 
void of any of the properties of matter 
before, (magnitude or extension ex- 
cepted, yet it is highly probable, as we 
have just remarked, that the motion 
which the divine Spirit excited in this 
chaotic mass, imparted to it in some 
degree the other properties of matter, 
while yet “‘darkness,” or absolute qui- 
escence, rested on the abyss, and light 
had no existence. 

Of the precise naicre of elementary 
light, we are equally incapable of form- 
ing correct notions, as we are of ele- 
mentary matter. For the elementary 
state of things, as it has been justly 
remarked by Mr. Macnab, is a theme 
above the present powers of the human 
mind to investigate. As we are to 
conceive of matter in its elementary 
state, as something which merely 
exists, without attributing to it other 
properties; even so in the elemen 
state of light, we are to conceive of it 
as something which makes material 
bodies visible, without ascribing to it 
any other property. 

We here clearly perceive, moreover, 
that both matter and light had alike 
their origin from God; and that both 
were produced by his almighty power, 
in the same effective and instantaneous 
manner. In both cases Jehovah 
and it was done: He command 


ake, 
, and 
it stood fast. He spoke the materials 
of the universe into existence: and 
that his wonders might be seen, he 





* Opt. q 30, 
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created a substance to make them ma- 
nifest; He said, “‘ Let there be light, 
and there was light.” 

It appears, therefore, that we are 
warranted to regard light, in its first 
stage of existence, in a state analo- 
gous to that of chaotic matter; namely, 
in a diffused and confluent state, fill- 
ing the whole space of the visible uni- 
verse; and thus mixing or blending 
with every particle of the chaotic sub- 
stance. Perhaps this may have been 
the origin of the cause of the pheno- 
mena observed by Sir Isaac Newton 
in the place above alluded to, where 
he says, ‘** Are not gross bodies, and 
light, convertible into one another? 
And may not bodies receive much of 
their activity from the particles of 
light which enter into their composi- 
tion? The change of bodies into light, 
and of light into bodies, is very con- 
formable to the analogy of Nature, 
which seems delighted with transmu- 
tations.” The supposition, at least, 
appears to be probable. For never 
had light and gross matter such an op- 

rtunity of acting on one another as 
in this stage of their existence, when 
both were in a loose and fluid state, 
and both equally filled the whole space 
of the visible universe, and had thus 
an opportunity of blending particle 
with particle. 

Thus we perceive how light could 
be produced on the first day, and also 
how and where it could be reserved, 
namely, in universal space, till such 
time as it came to be condensed or 
transfixed into the various primary lu- 
minaries of heaven on the fourth day.* 
For in that day, we shall again fall in 
with it as a friend, whom we shall 
easily recognize. 

Light being thus created, or first 
brought into existence, by the power 
or command of the Omnipotent, his 
word pronounced it “ good.” It was 
an emanation from that Being who is 
said to be “ Licut” emphatically. It 
was “ good,” not only because it pro- 
ceeded from such a source, but be- 
cause of its being adapted to the pur- 
pose which God intended it should 
fulfil, and because of its forming to 
the “ darkness,” or original stagna- 
tion in the chaotic. mass, a complete 
contrast, inasmuch as it causes a con- 
stant commotion and agitation to take 





* See Imperial Magazine, Vol. I. Query and 
Observations on Primeval Light. 
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place in fluid bodies, wherever its 
beams strike. This must have occa- 
sioned some of the most beautiful and 
wonderful phenomena, on its first ap- 
pearance throughout the primitive 
chaos. How instantaneous must have 
been the effect ! 

Immediate are the acts of God, more swift 

Than time or motion, but to human ears 

Cannot without process of speech be told, 

So told as earthly notion can receive. 

ilton. 

How striking the transition from dark- 
ness to light! All appearing in dismal 
sable before, in darkness far exceed- 
ing our feeble conceptions,—how does 
it almost electrify the mind to think, 
that the moment God said, “‘ Let there 
be light, there was light !”—that Light 
instantly diffused itself throughout all 
space, mingling with its copartner 
Matier, blending particle with par- 
ticle! How immense must have been 
the quantity! It was the light of the 
sun, and of the stars, and of all the 
luminaries of heaven. It was not the 
light of one world merely: but as 
much light was at once created on this 
posterior portion of the first day, as 
should illuminate the whole universe 
presently to be formed and arranged. 
It was the light not of a day, or ofa 
year, but a light which should supply 
a universe, in every part thereof, for 
thousands of years, at the close of 
which it should remain as bright, 
powerful, and vigorous, as at its com- 
mencement, 

It is said, (Gen. i. 4.) “‘ And God di- 
vided the light from the darkness ;” or 
established a distinction between dark- 
ness and light, constituting it to be ob- 
served as a general law throughout the 
universe,—That, in all time coming, 
the one should succeed the other, in 
consequence of the revolutionary mo- 
tions of the planetary bodies, presently 
to be formed. Accordingly, for this 
express purpose, verse 5, “‘ God called 
the light Day—oy, or ‘Hyepa, not awy, 
as Mr. Macnab would have it; and 
the darkness he called Night, >>, the 
etymon of which, signifies to revolve or 
go round ; as if it had been originally 
designed to express the gradual pass- 
ing away of the period of darkness, in 
order to give place to the flow of light ; 
for so the Hebrew word ‘x signifies: 
and the period between “ the flowing 
light,” and “ the revolving darkness,” 
is termed in the first place a-y Evening, 
which signifies mixture or blending, and 
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in the next place sp. Morning, which 
means to scrutinize, examine, or inves- 
tigate; both evidently expressive of 
the state into which things are alter- 
nately cast at these two periods. 

Though the common opinion in re- 
spect of God’s dividing between the 
light and the darkness, be supposed to 
consist in his causing the one to suc- 
ceed the other in some determinate 
and manifest manner, so as to mark 
“ the evening and the morning” of the 
several days, prior to the formation of 
the heavenly bodies; yet the sacred 
text, when examined with accuracy, 
does not seem to afford such a view; 
and indeed such a method of deter- 
mining time on the present juncture, 
appears to be as unnecessary as it was 
impracticable. What, for instance, 
are we to understand by the following 
commentary on the subject, Gen. i. 3, 4. 
which occurs in Reeves’ Bible? “The 
particles of light, which lay before 
scattered and concealed in chaos, were 
now separated and brought together ; 
and inthis state, they may be supposed 
to have moved together round the 
chaos, so as that one half should re- 
ceive light, and the other half be in 
darkness ; by which means, “‘ God di- 
vided the light from the darkness ;” 
much to the same effect as now, though 
not by the same medium, that of the 
sun.” 

Upon every rational interpretation 
of the subject, this passage seems to 
be destitute of sense or meaning. How 
could the chaos have “ particles of 
light scattered through and concealed in 
it, before light was called into being ?” 
Or, upon what principle could these 
particles, thus brought together, move 
round the chaos, so as to illuminate it 
in one half, and leave the other in 
darkness, when that mass, in order to 
constitute it a chaos, was not yet divid- 
ed into parts, neither possessed any 
such circumscribed exterior figure, 
that the light could possibly get beyond 
it, and so cause its beams to strike 
back upon its surface ? 

But I said, that this plan of reckon- 
ing time in this stage of affairs, was 
not only impracticable but unneces- 
sary. Perhaps all that we are to un- 
derstand by the expression, is con- 
tained in the view we have above 
given ; namely, in that of God’s esta- 
blishing it as a general law, to be ob- 
served throughout the universe, That 
the one should succeed the other, in 








consequence of the revolutionary me- 
tions of the heavenly bodies about to 
be formed and set a going; an ex- 
ample of which succession, had just 
been given in the chaotic darkness be- 
ing succeeded by the primeval light. 
Between these two, we are told, a dis- 
tinction or separation was constituted, 
which prevented the one from ever 
falling back into the state of chaotic 
darkness again; and thus matters 
were to continue till they should be 
further perfected on the fourth day. 
The primeval light seemed thus to 
continue with one uniform and dif- 
fused blaze, from the time of its com- 
mencement, till its concentration into 
its respective orbs at the time appoint- 
ed. How then, it will be asked, are 
we to determine the two intermediate 
days, the second and third, except 
by the alternation of darkness and 
light? To which I answer, We can 
by no means determine them in this 
manner, because we do not read of 
any succession of darkness and light 
which took place on these days. We 
must therefore determine them by the 
work which was performed during 
these periods, and by the declaration 
of the sacred text, that the respective 
days were completed upon the accom- 
plishment of such a work. And this, 
by the way, is another striking corro- 
boration of the short and circumscribed 
period of the days of creation; That 
the three first were reckoned simply 
by a lapse of twenty-four hours, rather 
than by any revolution im natural bo- 
dies describing that period, for no 
such revolutions then existed; and 
thus, as to real time, it would corre- 
spond with what should take place in 
the three latter days, in consequence 
of the earth’s rotatory motion on its 
axis, and its connection with the 
sun, both which commenced on the 
morning of the fourth day. It was 
the opinion of some of the ancient 
fathers, that the evening and morning in 
the three first days, before the heavenly 
luminaries were created, may signify 
the commencement and consumma- 
tion of the work of God therein men- 
tioned, without any regard to a suc- 
cession of darkness and light. And 
this opinion seems to be exceedingly 
rational, and every way to suit the Mo- 
saic account. 

But to proceed; The work of the 
First Day, thus consisting of the for- 
mation of Matter and Light, both in 
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their elementary state, we are to view 
them so allied to each other as to con- 
stitute a similarity of operation in the 
work of that day; thus preserving a 
congruity in the works of the Al- 
mighty ; though they were essentially 
distinct in their original formation, the 
one being created prior to the other, 
and independent of it. 

Here then, the celebrated, but inex- 
= points of Boscovich, and the 
ight and fire of Macnab, with all the 
ancient and modern theories respect- 
ing the eternal existence of Matter, 
its infinite divisibility, indestructibi- 
lity, and the like, suffer the same fate ; 
as not any one, nor all of them, explain 
in a rational and satisfactory manner, 
the important subject in hand; but 
leave it involved in a thousand intri- 
cacies, far more difficult of solving, 
than any in which it was originally in- 
volved, had the simple Mosaic account 
been only permitted to speak for it- 
self. 

The theory of Boscovich consists in 
making Matter resolve itself ultimately 
into a number of points, each of which 
is infinitely small, yet so endowed 
with attractive and repulsive energies, 
that no two points can ever come into 
actual contact, nor be repelled or se- 
eo beyond a certain distance. 

is theory, from its affinity to the 
light and fire of Macnab, is received 
by him as the ne plus ultra of unaided 
reason, in ascending towards the mys- 
tery of creation.* Let us for a mo- 
ment therefore, consider the incompre- 
hensible points of the one, and the 
light and fire of the other, out of which 

whole material fabric of the uni- 
verse is said to be formed. 

The points of Boscovich, are said to 
be points, each of which is infinitely 
aan. Mathematically defined, “ A 
point is that which has position, but 
not magnitude.”+ Points in the mathe- 
matical sense, of course, cannot be the 
points of Boscovich. Because, having 
position only, but no magnitude, a 

‘ single point, and an infinity of them, 
would be the same thing. Millions of 
mnillions of such points, could not make 
an inch, yea a particle, of magnitude ; 
it is therefore not this kind of points 
which Boscovich must mean. What 
kind then is’ it? For it is into 
“points,” according to his theory, 





* Maecnab’s Theo: 
+ Playfair s Euclid. 
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that the material fabric of the universe 
ultimately resolves itself. 

The author, indeed, has taken care 
not to give the mathematical defini- 
tion of a point, as the absurdity of his 
theory by this definition could be easily 
detected. But he seems not to be far 
from the same thing, when he deno- 
minates them points, each of which is 
infinitely small ; which certainly means, 
that, like the mathematical points, they - 
have no magnitude! And if devoid of 
magnitude, or in other words, are no- 
thing but an idea of position in the 
mind, we should like to know how the 
properties of “ attraction and repul- 
sion,” which he ascribes to them, can 
possibly exist in a thing that has no 
existence itself?—And how any num- 
ber of points, ‘‘ each of which is infi- 
nitely small,” could ever by their union 
form a thing which did not consist of 
this essential property of itself, namely, 
infinite minuteness? As we have just 
said of the mathematical points, that 
millions of millions of such points 
could never make an inch, or even an 
atom, of magnitude; so here, far less 
could the points of Boscovich form 
the elementary bases of the material 
fabric of the spacious universe ; for, 
multiply points of such a description 
by what number soever you will, still 
it can make no sensible magnitude, or 
form a basis of any thing finite or ma- 
terial, itself being infinite and immate- 
rial. So that the universe of Bosco- 
vich, formed of points of infinite mi- 
nuteness, must be a universe also in- 
finitely minute ; because any number 
of parts, each of which is infinite, must 
form by their union (if such a union 
can exist) a whole which is also injinite. 
And if each part be infinitely smail, 
then the whole must also be infinitely 
small, But Boscovich’s points are 
each infinitely small, and the universe 
he would form of them must also 
be infinitely small; for any number 
of infinite parts must always consti- 
tute an infinite whole ; and if the parts 
be infinitely small, the whole must also 
be infinitely small! Such, therefore, 
is the universe of Boscovich!!! But 
the universe of God, or of Nature, is 
great and immense, and comprehends 
all things, and consists of matter as 
well as mind ; the properties of which 
are inapplicable to Boscovich’s uni- 
verse. And therefore the universe of 
Nature, and the universe of Bosco- 
vich, must be two different things ; and 
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the one not formed after the pattern of 
the other :—the one filling immensity ! 
whose stately pillars it requires Omni- 
potence constantly to uphold;—the 
other lighter than vanity, and of a size 
less than might be contained in Pan- 
dora’s box! What shall we say to these 
things? 

Nor are the light and fire of Macnab 
more to be regarded as the elementary 
bases of the material universe. Light 
and fire, according to chemical lan- 
guage, are the product of combustion, 
and invariably presuppose a substance 
on which to operate. For the process 
of combustion is, in fact, discovered to 
be nothing else than a combination of 
oxygen with the bases of a combustible 
body: and fire, light, or flame, to a 
greater or less degree, is the conse- 
quence of this process. But how to 
conceive fire or light in a state sepa- 
rate from all bodies, and forming, ac- 
cording to this hypothesis, the very 
elements of all bodies, we confess to 
be as difficult a matter tous, as to con- 
ceive the work of creation itself, or a 
forming of something from nothing, 
which it is designed to explain. 

Nay, we even conceive that our 
author. has mistaken the meaning of 
the great Newton himself, in the pas- 
sage we have already alluded to ;* for 
Newton never asserts in plain lan- 
guage the sentiments which our author 
would father upon him. Upon chemi- 
cal principles, we can accord with all 
that Newton in that age advances, 
though not so readily with the use to 
which our author applies it; because 
Newton advances nothing which is in- 
consistent with that of light’s being 
combined with. a distinct basis, and 
separated from it only by combustion, 
or some similar process. But this is 
very different from that which our 
author maintains; namely, That light 
and fire are themselves the elements or 
bases of all material substances :—An 
hypothesis, we confess freely, we can- 
not comprehend. To us it seems to 
have no analogy in nature. For, in 
nature, every substance which affords 
light or fire, is resolvable, by the 
agency of oxygen, not simply into 
light and fire, but also into a basis, 
with which the combustible portion was 
united. And thus, according to the 
observation of Newton, the particles of 
light may pervade bodies, entering into 
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combination with them, and so render 
them active, though these particles did 
not constitute the bodies themselves, 
as our author would seem to main- 
tain. 

We would advise him then to re- 
examine this subject, and to abide by 
that which he himself declares,+ as in 
every respect sufficient to his purpose, 
‘That the essence of Matter in extreme 
abstraction. must be something which 
exists, and has a being, though it may 
have néither figure, density, gravity, 
nor chemical qualities: That reason 
teaches us that the elements or essence 
of Matter, is a theme beyond our un- 
derstanding ; and that the Newtonian 
philosophers have wisely abstained 
from meddling with it.” Seeing then, 
that such are thy sentiments, why didst 
thou not wisely follow their example? 
Surely, if they were wise in not med- 
dling with such a subject, thou must 
be foolish in attempting it. 

This seems to be the proper place to 
offer an observation or two on what 
I take to be the elements or essence of 
Matter, but which is denominated by 
some its substratum. This substratum 
of Matter is supposed to consist of 
some unknown principle, which they 


call substance, into which Matter is con-' 


ceived ultimately to resolve. “In 
bodies,” says the incomparable New- 
ton, ‘“‘ we see only their figures and 
colours, we hear only the sounds, we 
touch only their outward surfaces, we 
smell the odours and taste the savours, 
but their inward substances are not to 
be known, either by our senses,” or b 
our reason, “‘ or by” what he d - 
nates, “ any reflex act of our minds,” 
This substratum of Matter, or general 
or common substance, which is sup- 
posed to support all the properties of 
things, and yet to remain confesse 
unknown, having hitherto eluded the 
grasp of the most careful investiga- 
tions, is an article which forms a por- 
tion of the systems of various metaphy- 
sicians. My limits, however, not per- 
mitting me in this place to go through 
the ordeal of the controversy, ‘I will sa- 
tisfy myself by shewing in few words 
where I conceive the error to lie. 
Admitting the principle in a general 
view to be a fact, such a representa~ 
tion, however, seems not applicable to 
the present existing state of things, but 
entirely to the period of the Creation of 
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which we are treating, before Matter 
was invested with its various distinct- 
iye properties, constituting things as 
they are. By prosecuting the subject 
we have begun, we shall presently ob- 
sure Matter assuming a very different 
So agg from what it has exhibited 
hitherto ; and by the operations of the 
two succeeding days of creation, be- 
ming invested with properties, of 
ich it can never by any inferior 
pewer be deprived. The various pro- 
perties une , of which Matter now 
ists, are essential to its nature in 
present state of things: nor does 
it im this state possess any occult prin- 
ciple distinct from those preperties ; 
nothing whatever, which we do not 
know, or may know; and therefore, 
the substratum, or unknown substaace, 
or, “ inward substance, not to be 
known,” as Newton has it, applies to 
Matter entirely i in its elemental state, 
before its various mechanical, chemi- 
cal, and other properties, were impart- 
ed to, it, and. from which it now cannot 
be Separated by any experiments of 
ours, 


Hence it turns out, that all the mys- 
tesy of the substratum of Matter, is. 
resolvable into this,—That Matter was 
originally created in an_ elementary 

state ;—'Phat in this state it possessed 
pd of its present properties, exten- 
tion. excepted ;—Thai its. present pro- 
perties in. the progress of creation 
—_ imparted to. it;—That these ~ a 
yapresseck upon it in every. particle 
unalterably and indelibly, so as to 
te its present essential nature ; 
—-That from. this nature, man cannot 
reduce it ;—And that if he could, he 
would leave. nothing remaining but 
an, inert useless yen without 
properties, or powers, or qualities, of 
sat daneaiption. He would land him- 
self in the original chaos, where, alas! 
with his. present animal, functions, he 
could. not subsist for one. moment. 
¥es, Could a philosopher divest Mat- 
ter. of its present properties, and: re- 
duce. it to its elements, or. to. this. un- 
known. substratum, ke would, I fear, 
like the sons of Sceva, who attempted, 
to er map up. the. devil, be. forced to 
flee from.the house where his. essence 
began to distil, naked and. wounded.* 
A few weeks ago, a paper. was put 
+ as my hand by a most.ingenious me- 





t Acts xix. See. observations on the Substra- 
tars of Matter, Lmporial, Magazine, Vol. L, 





taphysician, whe attempts to resolve 
Matter into a composition of ww 4 
and who seems to glory, that by this 
‘means he getsrid of materialism. He 
asserts, that the resistance which a 
person finds in knocking his head 
against a wall, is not occasioned by a 
collision of two material bodies, but 
by an opposition of forces! I am sorry 
that L cannot at present enter into the 
investigation of this subject; other- 
wise I should shew his curve of forces 
to be equally hypothetical as the sub- 
stratum. of Matter. 

In this place we must therefore leave 
the light which we have thus seen 
called into. existence, in that state in 
which we have found it, diffused 
throughout the universe, till we see 
what shall become of it on the fourth 
day. 

It is worthy of remark in the mean 
time, That though the first day’s 
work, of the creation, does, not accord 
with the theory of Mr. Macnab in 
other respects, yet it accords with it 
in this ene point; that on this day 
were evolved the elementary parts of 
matter and of light, which exactly cor- 
responds, with the first step of his great 
seale of the universe, — which is Matter 
in. its elemental aspect. And this, he 
very properly. shews, can neither be 
perceived by the senses, nor reasoned 
out: by. the intellect ; but must be be- 
lieved, by, faith in the word of God, 

Brratum.—In our last Number, col. 414, for 

“ Essay. Il.” read “ Essay. ELI. 
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ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
JULY. 


THe Sun. enters Leo op, the 22d, at 
thirty-six minutes past-welve at night. 
The Moon enters, her, last quarter on 
the 2d ; she is new, on the 10th ; en- 
ters her first quarter on the 18th; and 
‘ig fullon the 26th. She will pass Ju- 
iter, on the Ist, Saturn on the 2d, 
nde and, Venus onthe 12th, Ceres 
jon the, 13th, Mars, on, the 14th, the 
Georgian planet — the 22d, Jupiter 
again.on the 28th, and Saturn again 
ion the 29th. Mercury, sets on, the Ist 
‘at twenty-seven minutes past nine in 
the evening, and. on the 31st. at thire 
teen minutes, past eight, He is, at his 


Sreatest elongation on the 22d, and. in, 


‘his, aphelion, or greatest distance from. 
ithe Sun, on the 27th. He is first seen. 
about three-quarters.of an hour after 
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sun-set in W. N. W. ; and as he moves 
rapidly, he may, on the 5th ad 6th, 
be discovered near the nebula of the 
Crab. He travels thence through the 
barren regions between the Crab and 
the Lion, directing his course to Re- 

us, passing under the eleventh, the 
owest of the small stars in the head, 
on the 12th. On the 22d he passes 
above and near to Regulus, but he 
falls short of the seventeenth, some- 
what more than three degrees from 
and above it. Ventis is an evening 
star, setting on the Ist at fifty-three 
minutes past nine. She is stationary 
on the 9th, in her inferior conjunction 
on the 30th, and in her aphelion on 
the 31st. She is first seen under the 
small stars in the head of the Lion, 
and her height above the horizon at 
sun-sét decreases rapidly. Ceres is 
first seen near to, but to the east of, 
the third of the Lion, and directs her 
course thence to the eighth of this con- 
stellation. She travels through a very 
barren space, and we meet with no 
guide to her in her way, but must con- 
tent ourselves with the line between 
the third and the eighth, but towards 
the end the eighth is a good direction 
to her, as she will be found under and 
within two degrees of it. Mars sets 
on the Ist at fifty minutes past ten ih 
the evening, and on the 3ist at fifteen 
minutes past nine. He is first seen to 
the east of Regulus, and in the body 
of the Lion, directing his course to the 
second of the Virgin, near to and 
above which star he passes at the end 
of the month. The Georgian planet 
is on the meridian on the Ist at one 
minute past eleven in the evening, and 
on the 3ist at fifty-two minutes past 
eight. We keep the twelfth of the 
Archer as a guide to him, when on the 
meridian, as he is then below it to the 
west, and slowly receding from it. Ju- 
piter rises on the 1st at nine minutes 
past eleven in the evening, and on the 
3ist at five minutes past nine. He is 
Stationary on the 12th. He is seen 
near the same spot, in the barren 
space under the stars in square. 
Saturn risés on the Ist at fifty minutes 
past eleven in the evening, and on the 
3ist at forty-six minutes past mine. 
He is stationary on the 24th. He is 
seen near the same under the 
fifth and sixth of the Fishes, both to 
the east of him. 

AN OBSERVER. 
Tower-Hill, May 1, 1820. 
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Replies to Queries on Study and 
Learning. “e 
To THe EDITOR OF Tite IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. ‘ 
Sik,—Though I possess not the vani 
of estéeming myselfan able correspond- 
ent of your valuable atid Well-conductéd 
Magazine, the following brief Reépliés 
to Queries on Study and Learning, 


(inserted col. 216,) are submiitted to 


pero notice ; anid should they not be 
andléd in a more mastérly way, bi 
ahy oOné moré coriversant ih the mode 
of instruction adopted in the schools of 
the prophets, than is the writer of this 
article, théy aré with all due deference 
presented to thé attention of the En- 
quirer, For the sake of conciseness, 
we will term the enquirer FE. And 
since, at the age of one-and-twenty 
years, he is disposed to relinquish the 
profits of somé secular Vocation, ahd 
to engage itt the arduous labours, and 
the slender worldly advantages, of {lie 
gospel ministry, it may be reasohab 
concluded, tliat he is actaated to suc 
alaudable ufidertaking, by a sintvere 
desire to advance the glory of God, 
and the best interests of his fellow- 
creatures. Ih such Cast, we doabt tot 
that he has made some progféss a ie 
Theology, that he is conversant wi 
the several books of the Old and New 
Testament, and that his weyers is | 
fepositoty of portions of mahy tee 
lent discourses, which he has he 
delivered from the pulpit. For tlie 
year, at least, E. I think, should 
Divinity a secondary study. If he 
have tévér trod on classic ground, 
would recommend him fot a stas¢ii 
enter on the Latin Gratnmidt : 4 
by the assistance of an able master, lie 
can detline its nouns, and coujagate 
its verbs, I would recommend tliat he 
should enter on the Syiitax ; anil after 
having made hinisélf conversant with 
the greater part éf it, he would do wef 
to parse some of the examples of fhe 
several Rules, applying the ‘rafes of 
Ma tg qué maribus, and Qua. genas, 
for the genders of nouns, and those 
Of As in présenti, for the preeterites oF 
verbs. He niight then enter with ad- 
vantage on Selecta ¢ Veteri, a fine elé- 
mentary book, con ¢ histories sé- 
fected with greet ft fromi the 
Old ere st this work im- 
oo a t 2 Ce scriptural ae 
édge, the appears » id 
luminously pérspicuots, td coke 
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fewer cramp words than Cordery’s Cdl- 
loquies. A part of Phzdrus’s Fables 
might then be read to advantage. 
Their style is elegant, and, as far as I 
can judge, the Latinis pure. Two or 
three of the fables, contaminated with 
immodest expressions, may be left for 
the perusal of the man in the Moon. 
I would recommend to E, the morning 
hours, as the best time for the study of 
the languages. The faculties of the 
mind are then fresh, and are the better 
enabled to combat any difficulties 
which may occur. The Latin and 
Greek languages, the elements of the 
Mathematics and Divinity, are the 
principal objects which should engross 
the attention of E. for the two years 
prior to the commencement of his mi- 
nisterial career. During the remain- 
ing part of that period, if he should 
feel so disposed, he may enter on the 
Hebrew tongue. With the aid of 
Parkhurst’s Heb. Lexicon, a tolerable 
knowledge thereof may be acquired in 
avery few weeks. But should this in 
any respect clash with his other plans, 
it may be deferred till some future 
period. Toward the close of his first 
year, my advice to E. would be, to en- 
ter onthe study of the Greek language. 

But E. asks, whether the benefits 
arising therefrom would be equiva- 
Jent to the pains that must be bestow- 
ed, in order to acquire a competent 
knowledge of that difficult, but beau- 
tifal and highly polished, language? In 
my humble opinion, they would. That 
profound scholar and pious divine, the 
present Bishop of Hereford, and War- 
den of Winchester, in his observa- 
tions, at the close of that charming 
elementary work, An Introduction to 
the Writing of Greek, (and which I 
would recommend to the study of E. 
after he is conversant with the gram- 
mar of that language,) thus expresseth 
himself. ‘‘ The knowledge of Greek 
is necessary for understanding the 
Latin. The knowledge of Greek, to 
professional persons, is not only credit- 
able, but extremely useful. It enables 
them to consult the original works of 
authors, who ‘treat of subjects con- 
nected with the branch of science in 
which they are desirous of gaining in- 
formation, ancient as well as modern, 
each in his own respective province. 
It is properly demanded of every mi- 
nister, that he should be completely 
poe gi with the Greek language : 
and it were earnestly to be wished, 


TION.” 





that every gentleman would retain his 
ability to understand the New Testa- 
MENT in its original ;—that volume, 
which is ordained to be the rule of our 
faith—the pattern of our conduct—our 

ide to immortality. That volume, it 
is ultimately of the highest importance 
for us ALL to understand. And in the 
New TestTaMENT should terminate our 
studies, if we would be, what it be- 
comes us to be, WISE UNTO SALVA-~- 
After some progress made in 
Huntingford’s or Neilson’s Greek 
Exercises, E. may then with advantage 
enter on Dalzel’s Collectanea Minora, 
and when he has nearly advanced to 
the close-of the Aisopean Fables, he 
may then enter on one of the Gospels 
in the Greek Testament. A portion 
of the morning hours may be devoted 
to the Languages. Let E. pursue some 
regular plan. At first, let not the 
lessons in Greek and Latin be too 
long. Let them be well studied and 
parsed, The following advice, in Dr. 
Watts’s Improvement of the Mind, 
which E. may study to advantage, is 
worthy of observation. ‘‘ Engage not 
the mind in the intense pursuit of too 
many things at once—especially such 
as have no relation to one another. 
This will be ready to distract the un- 
derstanding, and hinder it from at- 
taining perfection in any one subject 
of study. Order or method in a course 
of study saves much time, and makes 
large improvements.” Let not E. 
think that he has done with the study 
of the Languages at the termination of 
histwo years—or when he shall enter on 
his sacred commission. — In this sense, 
‘* very much land will remain to be 
possessed ;” very much to be learnt. 
Some small portion of the day may be 
devoted to further acquisitions in the 
Greek and Latin languages. The 
Greek Testament will then develope 
new beauties, “‘ like the sun when it 
ariseth in its strength:” the jocular 
Dialogues of Lucian, the select Odes 
of Anacreon, and the Idyls of Moschus, 
to be found in Col. Min, will, for their 
shining elegancies, resemble the firma- 
ment when it gloweth with stars at the 
silent hour of midnight. The Pastorals 
of Virgil, and the Odes of Horace, are 
replete with classic beauties. The 
Opuscula of Cicero, containing his 
Discourses of Friendship and Old Age, 
may be perused with pleasure and ad- 
vantage. These finished models of 
antiquity will present E. with a chaste 
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simplicity, and at the same time with 
an elegant expression, of style. 

A considerable advantage arising 
from the study of the classics is, that 
it will habituate the mind to practical 
investigation, and it will frequently 
elicit its latent powers. And another 
advantage, to be by no means over- 
looked, is, that it may enable E. not 
only to educate his own children, but 
a select number of pupils, and thereby 
to secure a comfortable income; 
whereas that arising from his minis- 
terial. labours, may perhaps barely 
furnish him with bread and cheese. 

I can add little in reply to E.’s en- 
quiries respecting Mathematics. For 
its definition, I would refer him to the 
Dictionary of Johnson, or that of Nat. 
Bailey. Some of E.’s leisure hours 
may be profitably employed, in study- 
ing the four first books of Simpson’s 
Euclid ; and Bonnyeastle’s Algebra, 
as far as Quadratic Equations :—and 
much useful knowledge may be de- 
rived from David Blair’s Grammar of 
Philosophy. Without some know- 
ledge of Astronomy, would the charm- 
ing Harvey have made those beauti- 
fal and pious reflections on that sub- 
lime science, to be found in his Medi- 
tations? Without an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the same, the works 
of the memorable Dr. Watts would 
have lost much of their sublimity and 
beauty. We may venture to express 
a like assertion of the Night Thoughts 
of Dr. Young. Without an intimate 
knowledge of Astronomy, we should 
have been deprived of that fine pro- 
duction of Dr. Chalmers, viz. Dis- 
courses on Christian Revelation as 
connected with Modern Astronomy. 
With respect to the authors to be 
perused by a young Minister—the 
number of excellent ones is so consi- 
derable, that I feel almost at a loss 
which to select. The Nos. in the Spec- 
tator contain great simplicity of style ; 
its Saturday Papers, fine sentiments 
of religion. One of these may occa- 
sionally accompany E. at his break- 
fast table. Bishop Horme’s Sermons are 
very excellent for their piety, perspi- 
cuity, and elegance. ‘‘ Meus quiescat 
animus cum Cornu, vel Horne.” Blair’s 
Sermons contain much sound prin- 
ciple, finely expressed. The same au- 
thor, on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, 
may be perused to great advantage. 

As E. purposes to leave his. bef at 


four o’elock in the-morning, he may 





easily blend the “‘ utile cum dulei,’ 
At that “ sweet hour of prime,” he 
may mingle his devotional exercises 
with a regular course of reading some 
subjects of divinity. It would be a 
most profitable, if not a most pleasing 
pursuit, to read the Text and Para- 
phrase of one of Dr. Doddridge’s sec- 
tions, in his Family Expositor of the 
the New Testament, every morning. 
The Notes on the same might be per- 
used at some other time. Dr. Horne 
on the Psalms, would be another ex- 
cellent devotional work. A number 
of beautiful thoughts, expressed in a 
chaste and elegant style, are to be 
found in Dr. Watkins’ Scripture Bio- 
graphy. i cease to add more, as E. 
may find much profitable instruction 
and advice, in a work entitled, The 
Life and Moral Lessons of Professor 
Gillert. Its style, for its ease and 
beauty, is worthy of imitation. Itisa 
book that ought to be in the hands of 
every young man, especially of every 
student of Divinity. Doddridge’s Rise 
and Progress of Religion in the Soul, 
will repay E. for whatever attention he 
may bestow on it. Discourses formed 
on that excellent model will be under- 
stood by all classes of hearers. 
Sus aT@ue SACERDOS, 
Bristol. 
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lciite: conan 
On Complex Machinery. 

Mr. Epitor, 

Six,—In answer to the inquiry of L. 
Ledbrook, as to the best method to be 
pursued in explaining the nature and 
utility of a complex piece of ma- 
chinery to a person who is_ wholly 
ignorant of it; I (with dislidence 
would say, that the most natural an 
advisable mode of doing so, is the one 
which he first suggests; viz. first, to 
explain the several parts, and then ex- 
hibit the whole collectively. 

A person totally unacquainted with 
the nature of such a construction, 
would derive a very confused idea of 
its utility, from a view of its perfect 
state, or a partial knowledge of its pre- 
cise design. Previous, therefore, to a 
complete conception of the whole, it is 
necessary to be informed of the im- 
port and correspondence of the parts 
of which that whole is composed, and 
their various dependencies and bear- 
ings upon each other. By this means 
we adapt the subject to our under- 
standing, and gradually enlighten the 
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one, whilst we at the same time di- 
‘minish the difficalties and perplexities 
of the other. In Logic this method is 
styled the Synthetic, “‘ beginning with 
the most simple principles and general 
truths, and proceeding by degrees to 
that which is drawn from them, or 
compounded of them.” Where (as in 
‘the present instance) the explanation 
is required by a person wholly ig- 
norant of the nature of the machine, 
i think this. mode preferable to the 
“ Analytic, which takes the whole 
compound as it finds it, whether it be 
a species or an individual, and leads 
us into the knowledge of it, by re- 
solving it into its first principles or 
parts, its generic nature, and its spe- 
cial properties ;” because this method 
is best adapted and most practised in 
finding out, and considering of, things , 
previous to their invention. 

On the other hand, the Synthetic 
Method is generally used in teaching 
the Sciences after they are invented, 
and in explaining the paris or pro- 
perties of any complex matter, thereby 
naturally leading us to a complete con- 
ception of its nature as a whole. 

ndeed, the latter mode of explana- 
tion suggested by your correspondent, 
would, I conceive, tend to reverse the 
exact order of things, and render our 
ideas of the utility and design of the 
machinery very confused. For by the 
time he had finished the last expia- 
natory division or part, we should in a 
great measure have lost sight of the 
compound ; which could not possibly 
be the case, were our understandings 
so ey enlightened, and so per- 
fectly convinced of the connection and 
order of the parts, as at once to com- 
prehend the design, nature, and utility, 
of the whole. E. Z. 

Liverpool, 3d May, 1820. 

——> “ 
CHEMICAL ATTRACTION. 
[Continued from col,347.] 

We shall now speak of the limits to 
thé exertion of chemical action. In 
the first place, some bodies having 
strong reciprocal affinities, combine in 
one proportion only, and it is found im- 
possible to unite them im any other. 
Thus, for instance, oxygen and hydro-, 
gen, the constituents of water, com- 

ine in the ratio of 14.42 by weight of 
the former, to 95.58 by weight of ‘the 
Jatier. Hydrogen and nitrogen, the 
components of ammonia, combine in 





the proportion of 1 part of nitrogen 
and 3 of hydrogen by bulk; or 3 of 
hydrogen and 13 of nitrogen, by weight. 
These bodies, and many others, inva- 
riably combine in one definite propor- 
tion ; and although an excess of either 
of the ingredients be added, no inter- 
mediate compound can be formed. 
Secondly, some bodies combine in two, 
three, or perhaps four, proportions. 
Thus, oxygen enters into various com- 
binations with nitrogen, forming at- 
mospheric air, nitrous oxide, nitric 
oxide, and nitric acid. The air of our 
atmosphere consists chiefly of nitre- 
gen and oxygen, in the proportion of 
79 of the former, to 21 of the latter. 
It contains also a small quantity of 
carbonic acid and watery vapour, but 
the proportions of these are inconsi- 
derable. Nitrous oxide consists of 
63.3 nitrogen, and 36.7 oxygen. Nitric 
oxide consists of 56 parts of oxygen 
and 44 of nitrogen by weight. Nitric 
acid is the full saturation of nitrogen 
with oxygen, and consists of 70.5 oxy- 
gen with 29.5 hydrogen. In thesame 
manner, carbon and oxygen combine 
in different proportions, forming car- 
bonic acid, and carbonic oxide; the 
proportions of the former are 23.45 
oxygen, and 76.55 carbon; those of the 
latter 43 of carbon, and 57 of oxygen, 
Besides these, many other substances 
unite in more than one rtion, par- 
ticularly the alkalies and metallic 
oxides, when they enter into combi- 
nation with the acids. 
Thirdly.—There is another variety 
of chemical action, in which definite 
proportions and a number of com- 
pounds are not observed. This is ex- 
emplified in the solation of any soluble 
salt in water. The salt may be com- 
bined with water to a certain extent; 
that is, to what is called the point of 
saturation. When this takes place, 
the attraction is no longer exerted. 
Lastly.—Some bodies combine in 
unlimited proportions. This takes place 
in the union of two liquids, where the 
fluid form is retained after the combi- 
nation; asin the example of nitric 
acid and water, or alcohol and water. 
Berthollet supposes, that the limita- 
tion of combination arises from the 
operation of those circumstances, by 
which chemical attraction is modified ; 
whilst others maintain, that it is an 
attribute of chemical affinity to com- 
bine bodies in definite proportions, in- 
dependent of the influence of external 
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cireumstances. The former theory 
may be stated thus: As Chemical ac- 
tion is exerted in the ratio of affinity 
and quantity of the bodies concerned, 
there is no point at which it ceases to 
operate; the result, therefore, of the ex- 
ertion ofa mutual attraction would be 
te combine bodies in all proportions 
in which they might be presented to 
each. other, were it not that limits were 
placed to the combination by the ope- 
ration. of extraneous forces, such as 
cohesion, elasticity, temperature, ke, 
Upon reviewing the circumstances 
which modify Chemical action, we find 
the principle assumed by Berthollet, 
corroborated by many important and 
indisputable facts. It appears, how- 
ever, that the opposite doctrine is 
merely hypothetical ; of course, it must 
be relinquished, until facts are brought 
ferward to support the theory of its 
advocates. 

Another division of the subject of 
attraction, relates to the number of 
substances brought into combination: 
two, three, four, and even five, sab- 
stances may be combined. When two 
bedies are united, the compound is. 
called. a binary combination ; thus, for 
instance, water is a binary compound, 
consisting of oxygen and hydrogen. 
Potash and‘soda are binary 
tions, the former consisting of potas- 


sium and oxygen ; the latter, of sodium | the 
and) oxygen. Potash and soda were- 


considered’ simple substances, until 
Sir H. Davy discovered their metallic 
bases. When. three bodies combine, 


the compound is called ternary; in| the 


this case one of the bodies is generally 
combined: with each, of the others, 
being divided between them in 

portions. determined by their. affinities 
and quantities. Im some cases, how- 
ever; the affinities are mutually ba- 
lanced, and there is a simultaneous 
combination produced. Atmospheric 
air is a.triple or ternary compound, the 
constituents: of which have been just 
enumerated. The vegetable or ternary 
acids, consist of various proportions 
of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen. We 
have also frequent examples of ter- 
nary. combinations. among the salts; 


in. these. cases, the. acid is saturated: 


with the twe bases, as, for example, in 
the. phosphate of ammonia and mag- 
nesia, and tartrate of potash and soda ; 
the former of whieh consists of phos- 
phoric acid, ammonia, and magnesia, 
the latter of tartaric acid, potash, and 





soda: we have also examples of ter- 
nary combinations in the vegetable 
kingdom ; almost all the substances 
of which consist of three Eotmoigien, 
viz. oxygen, hydrogen, and n. 
Three metals, also, may be fused to- 
—— so as to form a ternary com+. 
po 
= animal wngsiom furnishes us 
ith quaternary inquenary com~ 
binations, When the erent ani- 
mal products are resolved into their 
elementary principles, they are found 
to consist chiefly of oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and carbon, in combination 
with some other simple substance.- 
These combinations take place under 
cireumstances im which the reci 
attractions of bedies are, im point of 
ferce and energy, pearly equal, and 
where the . binary. com: » which 
would be formed. under circumstances 
altogether dissimilar, differ but little 
from. each other in cohesion. If the 
affinity of one. body for any of thé’ 
others mueh exceeded their reei 
affinities, it would give rise to a de« 
tached binary compound; or if the 
compound resulting from the union of 


tion of these compounds: in the-vessels 
of bles and animals, where, from 
, continual agitation and motion to: 
which they are subjected, the compres- 
sion which they suffer, and the small 
quantities of matter which. the. 
affinities are exerted, the operation of: 
those - circumstances which modify: 
Chemical affinity, viz. cohesion, elas- 
ticity, and quantity of matter, is pre- 
vented, and of course no binary com- 
binations, are formed. It follows, in- 
deed, from the principles laid down hy 
Berthollet, that in all cases where sub- 
stances may be mixed together, in 
whatever number, the tendency is, to: 
form an individual compound, in which: 
‘the forces will be reciprecally balanced; 
and that binary combinations are esta-' 
blished' only by the interference of ce- 
hesion, quantity of matter, tempera-' 
ture, or ee external circum~; 
stances, which operate in modify 
Chemical affinity. “s 
[To.be cotstinued.} 
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ANATOMY, BY MR, LEDBROOK. 
{Continued from col. 436. ] 


Syndesmology and Myology. 
SyYNDESMOLOGY implies the doctrine 
of Ligaments. It was not only ne- 
cessary, that the corporeal frame should 
be supported by bones, but that these 
bones should be firmly bound together, 
to prevent ‘their frequent dislocation. 
This end is most effectually answered | 
by ligaments, which are elastic and 
strong membranes, connecting the ex- 
tremities of the moveable joints, and 
preventing the efflux of synovia, which 
must be confined to the joint, to enable 
it to move with any degree of ease. 
The extremities of the bones are 
strengthened by means of capsular 
ligaments, and the bones are connect- 
ed to each other by what are termed 
connecting ligaments, 

Myology implies. the doctrine of 
Muscles. A muscle is a fibrous body, 
and is divided into the head, belly, and 
tail. The extremities of a muscle are 
firmly attached to the bone; and the 
substance of it is flesh; and the ex- 
tremities are tendinous. Muscles are 
variously named, according to the ar- 
rangement of their fibres, their action, 
their origin, their insertion, their figure, 
or situation. A muscle in action, 
either shortens itself, or endeavours to 
do so,—though in very strong action it 
may be sometimes lengthened. For 
instance, if the force exerted by any 
muscle be counteracted by a force su- 
perior to the relative power of itself, 
that muscle, though acting with its 
greatest energy, will not be shortened. 

The actions of muscles may differ, 
from a variety of circumstances. Ist, 
From shape. If a muscle be oblong, 
it shortens itself in a straight line, or its 
two extremities approach each other. 
2dly, According to the course of the 
fibres. If the muscle runs in a straight 
line from one part to another, its con- 
traction has the effect of bringing these 
two parts together; but if the muscle 
be reflected, the parts to which it is at- 
tached, will be moved at a distance 
from each other. 3dly, According to 
the nature of the parts, into which 
they are fixed. Those which pass 
from bone to bone, move them towards 
each other. 

If we examine a muscle while it is 
in action, we may observe the follow- 
ing phenomena. Ist, It grows tcnse, 

4 





and endeavours to shorten itself in the 


direction of its fibres. 2dly, It grows 
hard, in proportion to the energy with 
which it acts. 3dly,, It becomes 
shorter, if not overpowered by a su- 
perior force. 4thly, It is not increas- 
ed in bulk, though it may swell ata 
particular part. The power ~ which 
muscles have of contracting them- 
selves, is not owing merely to their 
arteries, veins, or nerves, but is de- 
pendent in some degree on their lon- 
gitudinal fibres, which in man and 
quadrupeds are red, and of different 
colours in other animals. This power 
of contraction is dependent, in a very 
considerable "degree, on the nervous” 
system, as appears from the following 
phenomena : 

If a nerve going to a muscle be irri- 
tated, that muscle contracts. If that 
nerve be cut through, the muscle loses 
its power of contraction entirely, 
though not immediately. Irritation of 
the brain, produces conti :~tion in the 
muscles that receive their nerves from 
that part of it; hence, spasms and 
convulsions are produced by irritation 
of the brain. If blood or matter be 
extravasated on the brain, paralysis 
will frequently ensue. These pheno- 
mena demonstrate the existence of an 
intimate connection between the ner- 
vous and muscular fibres. An influx 
of blood is also necessary for muscular 
action ; for if a muscle be deprived of 
blood, it becomes paralytic immedi- 
ately. Blood is not the efficient cause 
of muscular contraction, though a 
causa sine qua non. This power of con- 
traction is excited by stimuli, which 
are either corporeal or mental. Mus- 
cles differ from one another, in being 
more or less influenced by the will: 
the greater number of muscles are 
wholly obedient to the will ; these are 
called ———- Others are in part 
voluntary ; and others are entirely in- 
voluntary. At birth, all muscles are 
involuntary; the child moving the 
limbs in all directions, as excited by 
particular feelings. 

By degrees the mind acquires a 
power over most of the muscles, so as 
to be able to direct their contraction. 
In the same way as this power of the 
mind over the muscles is obtained, it 
will be lost if discontinued. This 
seems to he the case, in the limbs of 
those who have been a long time bed- 
ridden. If muscles are long disused, 
they will degenerate into mere cellular 








‘See Cems? &-ee. 
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membranes. That the influence of the 
mind, and the power of action, are 
increased by frequent use, is evinced, 
by observing, that we use the right 
hand with greater alacrity than the 
left; and that those muscles which are 
most frequently used, act with greater 
energy than others, is proved by ob- 
serving, that the.right arm of a fencing- 
master is stronger and larger than the 
Jeft. Muscular contraction continues 
no longer than a stimulus is applied; 
muscles therefore alternately contract 
and relax. In all voluntary motions, 
the mind applies the stimulus. Be- 
sides the contraction which muscles 
acquire on being irritated, they havea 
natural tendency to adapt themselves 
to the space in which they are placed ; 
this is called the vis tonica.° This 
power continues a short time after 
life ; and to this power is to be attri- 
buted the contraction of hollow mus- 
cles, when not distended mechani- 
cally.— May 12, 1820. 
(To be continued. ) 


—?>— 
On Acquittal, Pardon, Sc. 





Mr. EpiTor, 

Sir,—I beg leave to offer a few re- 
marks on Alexander’s letter, on “‘‘Par- 
don, not an Acquittal,” inserted in the 
15th number of your Magazine, col. 
338. 

“T take the word, ‘ Acquittal,’ (he 
says,) to imply innocence in the ab- 
stract, or a freedom from the suspi- 
cion of guilt, or an offence.” 

It appears, that Alexander adopted 
this construction, not because of the 
reason of the thing, for it violates at 
ence common acceptation and com- 
mon sense; but rather because of his 
misconception of the definition found 
in his lexicon, in the copying of which, 
he perverts the sense of Acquittal, by 
substituting “‘ freedom,” in the place of 
*« deliverance,” or “ setting free;” and 
upon this false gloss he attempts to 
establish the implied sense of inno- 
cence in the abstract. But a “‘free- 
dom” implies not a deliverance, ora 
setting free, but an exemption from 
the suspicion of guilt. For, if one be 
free, that is, exempt from the suspi- 
cion of guilt, there is then no question 
about his guilt or innocence, and he 
cannot claim to be absolved, delivered, 
or set free, from an accusation, charge, 
or suspicion, which never existed : ard 
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however such an one may be consider- 
ed innocent in the abstract, he cannot 
be the subject of Acquittal, since one 
must necessarily be suspected before 
he can be set free from the suspicion, 
that is, acquitted. Then let a suspect- 
ed person be absolved, or set free from 
the suspicion of guilt, he is not, how- 
ever, innocent in the abstract; be- 
cause, his innocence is not re-esta- 
blished but in the result of an Acquit- 
tal. But it is the reverse with one 
that never was suspected, for his inno- 
cence is established upon a basis ab- 
stracted from, and altogether indepen- 
dent of, the result of an Acquittal. I 
imagine then it will be conceded, that 
a suspected person cannot be innos 
cent in the abstract, but that one ex- 
empt from suspicion may,—that a sus- 
pected person may be the subject of 
Acguittal, but that one exempt from 
suspicion may not. Wherefore I con- 
clude that “* acquittal” and “ innocence 
in the abstruci,” are absolutely incom- 
patible. 

The word is derived from the French 
“* acquitter,” and obtains the common 
acceptation of ‘‘ absoudre,” whence 
** alsolution,”- of which the celebrated 
Abbé Girard affirms, “ elle retablit 
Vaccusé dans les droits de V innocence.” 
Now, a derivative must necessarily 
follow the acceptation of its radical ; 
and in “ Acquittal,” as it regards the 
justification of a sinner before God, 
the radical acceptation is every way 
suitable to the subject. For to be jus- 
tified in the sight of God, is to be ab- 
solved from the imputation of guilt and 
sin: ‘“‘ Even as David also deseribeth 
the blessedness of the man, unto whom 
God imputeth righteousness without 
works, saying, Blessed are they 
whose iniquities are forgiven, and 
whose sins are covered. Blessed is 
the man to whom the Lord will not im- 
pute sin,” Rom. iv, 6—8. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient ‘servant, 
May 2, 1820. P—. 
ee ee , 
Gods formerly worshipped in Britain, 


Mr. Epitor, 
Sir,—The following account of the 
Gods worshipped in Britain, prior to 
the introduction of Christianity I haye 
taken from the writings of Marius 
D’Assigny, B. D. publishedin the year 
1693. ALEXANDER. | 

— Feb. 7, 1820. 
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IDOLATRY crept in amongst men, be- 
fore this island was peopled with in- 
habitants. Therefore, when any do 
mention this place, they speak at the 
same time of their gods ; many whereof, 
with the people, were come from the 
eastern nations. 

The Sun was the universal god, ador- 
ed in all parts of the world. In this 
island of Albion he stood upon an 
high pillar, as half a man, with a face 
full of rays of light, and a flaming 
wheel in his breast; for his sake, one 
of the days of our week is named 
Sunday, bécause he was worshipped 
on that day. The people’s devotions 
were paid in the same manner to him 
as to Mithra of Persia, and to the di- 
vinities of the East, that were reve- 
renced for the Sun. 

The Moon was another ancient idol 
of Old England ; it was represented as 
a beautiful maid having her head co- 
vered, and two ears standing out. 

Tuisco, a grandchild of Noah, was 
adored after his decease by all his pos- 
terity in Germany. The inhabitants 
of that country are yet called Tuitsh, 
or Duytshmen ; from this their grand- 
father, a day of our week, is named 
Tuesday, because it was appointed 
for the adoration of this northern 
idol. 

Woden, was a warlike prince of the 
Saxons, happy in all encounters of 
war. After his death they worshipped 
him for the god of war; therefore he 
was represented as a mighty man in 
— armour, holding in one hand 

is sword lifted up, and his buckler in 
the other. From him, our Wednesday 
borrows the name. 

Theramus, or Thor, was a famous 
idol of the northern people, adored 
for Jupiter; for he was placed upon a 
high throne, with a crown of gold on 
his head, encompassed about with 
many stars; having seven stars, repre- 
senting the seven planets, in his left 
hand, and a sceptre in the right. By 
this we may understand, who he was 
that was thus named ; for this descrip- 
tion agrees very well with the chief of 
the gods, who was styled Jupiter 
Olympius, and Tonans. It is from 
him that we have derived our Thurs- 
day. 

» was the goddess unto whom 
the heathens did make their addresses, 
to obtain plenty of earthly blessings, 
and prosperity in their affairs; there- 
fore she may be taken for the goddess 
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of justice; for there is nothing that 
causes a land to prosper more than 
justice and equity. For that reason, 
an author tells us, that she did usually 
stand on the right hand of the great 
god Theramus, and Woden the god of 
war on the left. She was pictured 
with a sword in one hand, and a bow 
in the other ; and hath left her name 
to our Friday. 

Seater was an ill-favoured idol, paint- 
ed like an old envious knave, witha 
thin face, a long beard, a wheel, and a 
basket of flowers in his hand, and 
girded about with a long girdle: from 
him our Saturday hath borrowed its 
name. 

Ermensewell, was a favourable idol 
to the poor; represented as a great 
man amongst heaps of flowers. Upon 
his head he supperted a cock, in his 
breast a bear, and in his right hand he 
held a displayed banner. 

Flint was another idol of our fore- 
fathers; so called, because he usually 
stood amongst or upon flints. 

Fridegart, Sive, Prono, Helmstead, 
were also the idols of old Britain, and 
of the Germans. The Romans did 
call them by names proper to their 
own idols; but it is the opinion of 
many, that there was a great difference 
between the gods of Rome, and of the 
inhabiiants of this island. But they 
were as bloody here as in other na- 
tions; for it was a common practice 
for a father to cut the throat of his 
son upon the altars of our English 
gods, as a poet informs us: 

-Et quibus immitis placatur sanguine diro, 

Thertates, pie a ‘fur alierius Hesus. 

By Theutates the Romans did un- 
derstand Mercury, and by Hesus Mars. 
I imagine that they may have some 
reason for their opinions, because the 
Theutates of the Gauls and of the 
Germans, was in the same place, 
esteem, and order, as Mercury was in 
the Roman territories. And so the 
Hesus of our Britons was that warlike 
Devil, who did delight so mach in the 
effusion ef bood, and who had parti- 
cular inspection over the places which 
were thus adored. 

Andastre, was also a goddess of our 
first Britons ; for Dion, in his history 
of Nero, relates how the queen Boadi- 
cea did adore, and pray to this god- 
dess. 

In time the idols did increase, and 
we find in ancient writers, some who 
have been transported hither by the 


—_— 
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Poetry—The Villager’s Lay. 





Eastern people, as the god Belenus, or 
Belatucadrus. The latter, to my know- 
ledge, hath been adored in the north 
part of England ; for lately, since the 


jearned Camden hath mentioned him, 


there was a piece of his statue found 
in Westmoreland, near Brougham, a 
castle belonging to that bountiful and 
venerable lady,. Ann Dorset, Countess 
Dowager of Pembroke and Montgo- 
mery, &c. ; and in the bottom this in- 
scription is to be seen,—Sancto Deo 
Belatucadro ; which idol was doubtless 
made by the Romans, for it was their 
custom to adore the gods of the coun- 
try which they did conquer. 


o> 
THE VILLAGER’S LAY. 


CANTO VI. 
BY PALEMON 


NOoNTIDE advances, and the flaming sun, 
Up to the zenith of his course has run; 
And now, reflected from his ardent beams, 
On yonder pool the dazzling refluence gleams-— 
The Summer goose—by rustics understood 
That rich effulgence dancing on the flood, 
When scarce a zephyr trembling from the side, 
Disturbs its mirrory bosom smooth and wide : 
Or breeze that only seems with touch so slight, 
To stir the molien sea of golden light.— 

See where yon white-wash’d mansion, clean 

and neat, 

Joins in a parallel the village street : 


Its thatch’d and moss-grown roof unwreck’d 


~ 


remains, 
Its lead-wrought windows and green diamond 


anes. 

While o’er the whole e’en taste is pleas’d to see 

The neat investure of simplicity. 

There, few years since, nor yet to fame forgot, 

The VILLAGE SCHOOL-DAME own’d this hum- 
ble spot : 2 

Her reputation dreaded nota fall, 

For years of teaching told her worth to all: 

The village wives declar’d, while they had rule, 

Their children still should grace the village- 
school. 

Thus rastic patronage secur’d her fame 

Through life; now death to mem’ry leaves her 


name.— 

Oft as her little window you pass’d by, 

Stealing a careful glance, you might espy 

Her motley seminary, and then trace 

In miniature the future village race ; 

Some on the lesson dwelt with anxious look, 

Then, little dunces thumb’d the tatter’d book ; 

Some haste the needle with unceasing toil, 

And win, with looks demure, the matron’s smile ; 

Aw’d by her shaken rod, see others pore 

Upon the mutilated battledore ; 
hile the young truant who but yesterda 

Preferr’d the fields, and loiter’d there to P = 

Was now condemn’d with sad repentant - 

To face the wall in the inglorious nook. 

From bench to bench the hum incessant ran 

Of ruleless order through her little clan ; 

But undisturb’d amidst her girls and boys, 

Joy in their clamours—music in thcir noise, 
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The learned'S ybil sat, and labour’d hard, 

By teaching to secure a slight reward. 

But she is gone! and now “ the village dame” 
Trills on the ear an half-forgotten name, 

Yet —_ neglected or despis’d her day, 
—_- shall she live in rural SHENSTONE’S lay. 

‘ While lapse of years, and wisdom’s fairer 


page, 
Illumine learning’s path in ev'ry age ; 
On us, the NINETEENTH CENTURY dawns sub- 


lime, 
The brightest lustram of recording Time. 
Where young Religion learns in childhood’s 
morn, 
The way by sainted age through centuries worn, 
Lives with the patriarchs in the dawn of years, 
Each prophet’s voice oracular now hears, 
Views the meek Saviour through his works on 


earth, 
And learns to whisper “‘ Jesus” from its birth ! 
Or where the lurking seeds of genius want, 
Some warmth congenial to the shootin t, 
Instruction’s sun with rays serene ‘and kind 
Beams on the garden of the meanest mind ; 
—e shoots who else had dwindled 

wild, 
The man of science from the meanest child. 

If unambitious merit has a claim 
To registration on the page of Fame, 
A nation might with gratitude prepare 
For Bet and LANCASTER, a record there ; 
And for their heav’nly philanthropic toils, 
Award the guerdon of a nation’s smiles, 
When Peace, so late her downy wing un- 

furl’d, 
And bore —— -lost olive to the world; 
Loos’d from the bondage of war’s galling ¢liain, 
The wand’ring soldier songiet his native plain ; 
His warfare o’er—youth’s ever varying prime, 
Renew’d with mem’ry through elapsing time ; 
Those lovelier scenes where Peace had fix’d 

her seat, 
And smiling home endear’d each fond retreat : 
Each well-remember’d field, and cultur’d bill, 
Smil’d, as to greet him cultivator still ; 
On whose green sides through many a day of 


toil, 
With lightsome heart he burn’d the fertile soil, 
Till war with ruthless force, and stern command, 
Bore him unwilling from his native latid : 
A rustic exile, doom’d in other climes 
Toshare of war the fortunes and the crimes— 
What pleasure sparkled in his eye to view 
Those charming scenes, life’s earliest wan- 
d’rings knew! 
His near approach, seem’d as each youthful day 
Return’d to meet him in the church-yard way— 
And now with joy from ling’ring here awhile, 
He reach’d and climb’d the well-remember’d 
stile— 
*Twas Sabbath morn, and all appear’d, but him, 
In village-holyday’s accustom’d trim ; 
But strange it seem’d, nor could he ponder why, 
The youngsters had forsook the close hard by, 
Where —_ were wont to breed the noisy fray, 
And Sabbath gamesters there repair’d to play ; 
Unheeding they the warden’s eye to meet, 
Nor fear’d the stocks that frown’d across the 
street. , 
While he a moment linger’d near that close, 
Fall on his ear the swell of voices rose 
From youthful tongues—’twas loud, mellifluous, 
clear,— 
Such dulcet sounds on his astonish’d ear 


. 
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Had never trembled ; in Ais youthfuldays , 
No SuNDAY SCHOLARS sang the hymn of praise. 
Awhile alternate pause and choral note, 
In measur’d cadence from each youthful throat, 
Prolong’d the hymn: still with expanding heart, 
He heard each still reiterated part ; 
Now ceas’d the boys—the treble part alone 
Rose from the girls, so soft, so sweet a tone, 
He might haye deem’d angelic voices join’d 
To raise the hymn simplicity refin’d : 
Now from te child, with simultaneous swell, 
The chorus loudly rose, and sweetly fell. 
Though in his breast devotion’s harp unstrung, 
The sounds of praise ne’er trembled from his 
tongue, 
In-all his wand’rings—yet while here he stay’d, 
A thrill respondent through his bosom play’d— 
He sought his former home, whence if sincere, 
He might return and learn Religion here— 
His hoary mother, impotent with age, 
To her unknown the Bible’s sacred page, 
Seal’d from hér youth by ignorance, until 
Departed vision seal’d it faster still. 
She yet—e’en yet, its precepts might obey, 
And with her son BeLIEVE—REPENT—and 
Pray. 
End of Canto Sixth. 


I 


THE OPENING OF THE THIRD HYMN 
OF SYNESIUS. 
Translated by H. S. Boyd. 


AWAKE, my soul, invade the dazzling height 
Of sacred song, and drink the stream of light : 
as unruly passion charm to rest, 

the flame that purifies the breast. 
A wreath, the King of Gods may deign to wear, 
I hambly weave : to his pure shrine I bear 
A sacrifice unstain’d by crimson dews, 
A free libation of the heav’nly muse. 
Borne on the wave, or pillow’d on the shore, 
Expos’d to winds thatrage, to seas that roar ; 
Or safe, and shelter’d in my quiet home, 
Or when o’er mountains drear and wild I roam ; 
Oy when my liberated feet may gain 
Theirnative realm, yon fair and blooming plain ; 
In life, in death, in rapture, or in woe, 
For thee, blest Lord, the note of praise shall 


ow. 
Allur’d by tranquil night’s congenial calm, 

For thee I frame the sweet poetic charm. 
When orient roses wreathe the purple morn; 
‘When noontide splendours all the heav’n adorn ; 
When placid ev'ning spreads her gentle wing ; 
I wake for thee the full-resounding string. 

Yon stars, that glow with everlasting youth, 
The moon, who walks in light, attests my truth ; 
And mighty Sol, who leads the radiant choir, 
And fills the saintly breast with hallow’d fire. 





A SONNET, 
From the Third Chapter of Habakkuk. 
From Teman’s height, the Lord, the right’ous 
came : 
From Paran’s mount appear’d the vision dread : 
His beaming glories o’er the Heay’n were 


8 ’ 
And Earth was fill’d with high Jehovah’s fame. 
His brightness dazzled as the lightning-flame, 

ile burning coals beneath his feet were shed ; 
He gaz’d, and !o! the parting nations fled : 





He stood, and measur’d Earth’s affrighted 
frame. « 

The mountains saw, and trembled at thy nod ; 

The deep receded from th’ appalling sight : 

At thy saperior blaze, thou fearful God, 

The sun, the moon, withdrew their fainting light : 

O’er paths of fire thy flaming arrows trod, 

And as the morning, beam'd thy falchion bright ! 


November 30, 1819. 





MY BIBLE.—By PHEBE. 


How sweet is the voice of the friend we love 
dearly ! 
How soft are the visions that dazzle our 
outh! 
But sweeter and softer cif welcom’d sincerely) 
Is the eel of Heav’n, the Scripture of 
truth. 


My Bible—I hail thee, a mine of rich treasure, 
aa with thy lustre, Golconda’s gems 


ade, 
‘« The Pearl of great price,” spring and source 
of true pleasure, - 
The trembling soul listens, and fear is allay’d. 


My Bible—When Spring purples each joyous 
morning, . 
inpesees with dewdrops the bluebell and 
th 


eath, 
We pluck the wild flow’ret, the chaplet adorning, 
Aud gaily we dance round the sweet myrtle 
wreath. 
Hush! hear the loud wind, ’tis the voice of in- 
struction, 
The deluge fast spreading awak’ning despair, 
The cry of wild agony telling destruction, 
For the God of the storm and the thunder is 
there. 
Ah! how awful the moment, how fearful the 
vision, 
Stern justice full-orb’d, not a refuge in sight, 
Despairing and speechless, I on the mission 
Of Jesus—and darkness is tarn’d into light. 
My Bible—When sickness appals, and joys 
wither, . 


Life’s portals fast closing, time hast’ning 
away, 
Full of faith, fall of hope, see the last gentle 


shiver, 
And the glad soul exults in the regions of day. 
My Bible—I hail thee a mine of rich treasure, 
recious maxims of wisdom adorn ev’r page, 
Bright sun of our system, thygem-studded azure, 
Will gild with mild talienes the valley 


Liverpool October, 1819. 
—f>—_ 


LINES, 
Written by a , on seeing a Picture of the 
Rev. Mr. John Wesley. / 

Hatz brightest orator our Nation boasts! 
Hail veteran soldier of the Lord of hosts! 
Hail bright resemblance, in whose nervous lines, 
The saint sublime, the finish’d Christian, shines! 
Through whom appears to each discerning eye, 
The depths of Learning, Wisdom, Piety : a 
All graces, human and divine, are there, 
Soft temper’d with the pensive mourner’s air. 
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Mild heav'nly meekness, to the world unknown, 
Unto the lov’d disciple giv’n alone, 
A worth so singular, since time began 
Bat one surpass’d,—and he was more than man. 


4 


A Gentleman on Reading the above Lines, wrote 

the two following ACROSTICS. 

Just and true description this, 

Of that holy man of God, 

Holy, happy, full of peace ; 

Neyer weary of his rod. 

Wisdom in his writing shines, 

Excellent in depth of thought, 

Solidness in all his lines, 

Love and clearness, full and short ; 

Ever giving God his time, 

Youth, old age, and all his prime. 





ANOTHER, 
The Name beginning at the last line. 

Yonder see him in the North, 
Ever spreading good around ; 
Loves to set lis Saviour forth, 
Sluggish he is never found ; 
East, and West, «nd South, shall see, 
Wesley’s love and labour free. 
Noted labourer, like St. Paul, 
Hamble, loving unto all ; 
Only to the end endure, 
Jesus’ great reward is sure. 


i 


LINES ON TO-MORROW. 


How sweet to the heart is the thought of To- 
” morrow, 
‘When hope’s fairy pictures bright colours 
display ! 
How sweet, when we can from futurity borrow 
A balm for the griefs that afflict us to-day! 


When wearisome sickness has taught me to 
languish 
For health, and the comfort it bears on its 


wing, 
Let me hope, (oh ! how soonit would lesson my 


anguish ! ) 
That To-morrow will peace and security 
bring. 
When trav’lling alone, quite forlorn, unbe- 
friended, 
Sweet the hope that To-morrow my wand’ring 
will cease, 
That at home, then, with care sympathetic at- 
te 


I shall rest unmolested, and slumber in peace. 


Or, when from the friends of my heart long 
divided, 
The fond expeciation with joy how replete ! 
That from far distant regions, by Providence 
guided, 

To-morrow will see us most happily meet. 
When six days of labour each other succeeding, 
With hurry and toil have my spirits opprest, 
What pleasure to think, as the last is receding, 
To-morrow will be a sweet sabbath of rest! 


And when the vain shadows of time are retiring, 
When life is fast fleeting, and death is in sight, 

The Christian believing, exulting, expiring, 
Beholds a To-morrow of endless delight. 





But the infidel then surely sees no To-morrow, 


Yet he knows that his moments are hast’ning 


away, 
Poor wretch! can he feel without heart-rending 
sorrow, 
That his joys and his life will expire with 
to-day? 
ee 
THE LOCK OF HAIR, 

OR, A MEMENTO OF FRIENDSHIP.—BY J. R. 
WHEN night’s sable mantle o’er Nature is cast, 
I heed not the storm, I sone not the blast, 

To her grave as I nightly ir: 
With silent affection I on the urn, 
Which speaks of those pleasures that ne’er will 


return, 
And kiss the sweet lock of her hair. 


A memento of Friendship that claims the fond 
tear,— 


A memento of her whom I ever hold dear. 


‘Oh Memory! why wilt thou bring to my mind 


The image of her who has left me behind? 
A prey to d ence and care ! 
by = oken of Friendship I'll bind round my 


eart, 
And never, O never, through life will I 
With the Lock, the sweet Lock of ier Hair. 
Leeds, Dec. 27, 1819. 
IN 
SOLICITUDE FOR COMFORT. 


My soul melteth away for very heaviness ; 
Comfort thou me according unto thy word. 
Pi 


SwEET comfort, thou balm of the mind, 
Thy absence I long have deplor’d ; 
Nor peace nor contentment can find, 
Till thou art to my bosom restor’d. 
With comfort I once past the day, 
With comfort I lay down to rest ; 
But now thou art fled, far away, 
And sorrow oppresseth my breast. 
Return, lovely wand’rer, once more, 
Thou gift that art truly divine ; 
Let others for riches implore, 
Let comfort, sweet comfort, be mine. 
But if sorrow thou canst not beguile, 
Yet when I’m resigning my breath, 
Just step in and give me a smile, 
And let me comfort in death. 
Epwarp W—— 


a oe 
SINGULAR EPITAPH. 


THE following composition is engraven on a 
marble in the Popish Metropolitan Charch, 
Cork :— 
SACRED 
to the 
Memory of Epw. Mo.toy, Esa. 
late of this City, 
the Friend of Humanity, and the 
Father of the Poor. 
He employed the Wealth of this World 
to secure the riches of the next, 
And leaving a balance of merit on the 
Book of Life, 
He made Heaven debtor to 


/ Mercy. 
He died on Nov, 291, 1819, aged 54. 
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. 
METEOROLOGICAL PHENOMENA, 


NoTWITHSTANDING the improvement 
which Meteorology has received within 
a few years that are past, as a science 
it is yet in its infancy: it becomes us 
therefore to be carefully industrious 
in collecting facts, with the hope that 
some genius will start up, that shall 
see their.connection, and unite them 
into a lucid arrangement. I am de- 
sirous of contributing my portion to 
this work, by registering in your 
Journal the following facts; to which 
I confine myself, without attempting 
to speculate on their causes or con- 
nections. 

In 1817, Feb. 8, the evening closed 
in cloudy and dark, there being no 
moon, and the stars being hid by low- 
hung and vapoury clouds. Between 
eight and nine o'clock, there was so 
much light as to attract particular 
attention from the common people. 
Taking my station on an eminence, I 
noticed a light appearing in the West, 
(that being the quarter from which the 
wind proceeded) which resembled the 
dawn of day. Luminous clouds then 
came forward, one or more at a time, 
and sailed steadily before the wind at a 
pretty quick rate, appearing to lose 
their light as they proceeded towards 
the East. The light was white, some- 
what like putrescent fish when seen in 
the dark ; and sometimes the luminous 
cloud was encompassed with dark 
ones, that enhanced its brightness. 
The light of the atmosphere was as 
great as when the moon is just risen; 
so that small objects might be per- 
ceived on the ground ; but when one 
of these luminous clouds had advanced 
from the West, that part did not con- 
tinue to have a greater light than any 
other division of the horizon, until the 
phenomenon again appeared in that 
direction. _Sometimes more than one 
of these clouds appeared at the same 
time, but always near each other; nor 
did it appear at all probable that they 
derived their splendour from each 
other; for no object received a greater 
illumination when the cloud was at 
one part of the sky than at another. I 
have said that the clouds appeared to 
lose their light as they proceeded 
Eastward; but I believe this was only 
an optical illusion, since observers 
many miles to the eastward of my 
station witnessed the phenomenon ; and 
from a short note of it in the Gentle- 





‘}man’s Magazine, I believe it was 
ag 


spread over a great extent of country. 
It continued through the greater part 
of the night: my thermometer, which 
perhaps is not a very good one, stood 
at 30, 8. the weather had been mild 
for a long period preceding, and a 
little moisture fell at the commence- 
ment of the evening. 

Another Meteoric appearance to 
which I was witness, in the same 
year, seems to bear some relation to 
the Aurora Borealis, but differs from 
it in many particulars. Being at sea, 
September the 10th, about the time 
when the stars begin to be visible, the 
weather being fine and clear without 
a cloud, I observed a haze to begin in 
the North ; and presently after, a mild 
light began to stream, in that direc- 
tion, as from the land towards the 
zenith. It occupied two or three 
points of the compass to the east 
and west of North, and continued 
rising in one part while it ceased in 
another, without intermission. It was 
not visible at an higher elevation than 
455. but certainly was not between me 
and the land, which was about a mile 
distant. 

A Meteoric appearance of a similar 
nature fell under my observation, Oct. 
Ath, 1819. The day had been fair and 
cold, and about eight o’clock in the 
evening, when the sky was bright with 
stars, my attention was directed to a 
small portion of the horizon, reaching 
from West to North, which was skirted 
with a black cloud, that seemed not 
to reach high above the distant land, 
and which appeared io have a lu- 
minous edge. Ina short time after I 
first observed it, it began to shoot up 
streams of light towards the zenith, 
the uppermost extremity of the 
light reaching as high as the lowest 
bright stars in Ursa Major. The light 
was white and vivid, tapering gene- 
rally towards a point; and once or 
twice the lowest part was so bright as 
to convey the idea of a comet with a 
long tail. ‘The streams were many in 
number at onetime ; continually spring- 
ing up in one part, as they ceased in 
another. After some time, I per- 
ceived that the cloud was gone, but 
the light continued the same, and 
seemed to proceed from a haze which 
overspread the ground in that situa- 
tion. At one time a falling star ap- 
peared in the same direction, but not 
near this meteor; and in falling 
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through the air, its course was to- 
wards the opposite part of the hori- 
zon. In about three quarters of an 
hour a rather darker haze occupied 
all this space, and was bordered by 
an edge of light which reached from 
N. N. E. to W. in an arched form, 
touching the earth at the two extre- 
mities, and passing through Ursa Ma- 
jor with the summit of its arch. To 
this again succeeded streams of light. 
How long this continued, I know not; 
but from accounts which I have re- 
ceived from different individuals, I be- 
lieve the greater part of the night. 
An appearance very similar was seen 
at Carlisle, Ihave reason to think, on 
the same evening, as appears from an 
account in the New Times newspa- 
per. JONATHAN Coucu., 
Polperro, Cornwall. 


NR 
Augustinus— Duodecim sunt abusiones 
seculi. 

1. Sapiens sine bonis operibus. 
2. Senex sine religione. 3. Adolescens 
sine obedientia. 4 Dives sine elee- 
mosyna. 5. Femina sine pudicitia. 
6. Dominus sine virtute. 7: Christia- 
nus contentiosus. 8. Pauper superbus. 
9. Rex iniquus. 10. Episcopus neg- 
ligens. 11. Plebs sine disciplina. 
12. Populus sine lege. 

TRANSLATED. 
Twelve things there are, amidst an evil race, 
That claim pre-eminence for lack of grace :-— 
A wise man, who his wisdom ne’er employs 
To instruct the weak, or help the poor man’s 
oys: 
An caplees old man, disobedient youth, 
That scorns the parent’s hand that points to 
truth : 

A rich man prone his favours to deny, 
A beanteous woman void of modesty : 
A worthless master : Christian fond of strife: 
A proud man in the lowest walks of life : 
An unjust king, whose will’s his only guide, 
And robs his subjects but to feed his pride : 
A bishop negligent his flock to feed : : 
The crowd unruly as the untam’d steed : 
And---the combin’d result of all this ill, 
A nation govern'd only by its will. 

J. Coucn. 

a 
Fidelity and Sagacity of two Dogs, in 
” the County of Wilts. 
Mr. Epitor, 
Sir—If the following instances of 
canine sagacity should be thought 
worthy of a place in your valuable 
Magazine, the insertion will greatly 
oblige, your’s, respectfully, 
T. M. HaRRIsoNn. 
Ihminster, Somerset, May 20,1820. 


Fidelity and Sagacity of two Dogs. 
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There are but few animals, (if any) 
in this country, that exceed the dog 
for fidelity or sagacity. A few years 
since, I was informed by a pious wo- 
man in the parish of Winterborne, 
that a tanner, in the same parish, had 
a large dog, of what is generally called 
a mongrel breed, to which was com- 
mitted daily a number of great 
and small pigs, to conduct into the 
lanes to ; to which he daily at- 
tended in the summer, returning with 
his herd in proper time in the after- 
noon. It so happened on a day, as 
this dog was returning with his charge, 
that one of the little pigs got entangled 
amongst some timber, lying by the 
side of the road, from which it could 
not extricate itself. Whether the dog 
seeing it in that situation, attempted 
its relief, is not quite certain. How- 
ever, the dog left his charge, and ran 
to the house of the relater of this cir- 
cumstance, and with great eagerness 
began to scratch the door with both 
feet, till the good woman went and 
opened it. The dog looked on her 
with great earnestness; and being well 
known, she said to it, “‘ What dost thou 
want?” Assoon as she had spoken, 
the dog took hold of her apron, and 
began, to pull her from the door, to- 
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happened. As neither pigs nor timber 
could be seen from the woman’s habi- 
tation, she proceeded onward with 
the faithful animal, without knowing 
to what spot, or what distance, she was 
to be led. The dog, however, retain- 
ing his hold of her apron, conducted 
her to the lane in which the pigs had 
been left, and guided her to the spot 
where the little one lay entangled 
among the timber. Seeing its situa- 
tion, she exerted herself to accomplish 
its deliverance ; and having effected it, 
and set it among the rest, the dog 
seemed highly pleased, and went home 
with the herd as usual. 

Another instance of canine sagacity 
which occurred. at Pitton, a village 
about three miles from the above, is as 
follows.—A pious person belonging to 
a family that kept sheep, about three 
years since, one day observed, that 
one of his flocks, about a mile distant, 
had broken through a gap, into a 
neighbour’s field. He took the dog, and 
pointing it across the vale, set it off to 
drive them back. This the dog readily 
attended to, and soon drove them 
through the same gap into their own 
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wards the place where the disaster had - 
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field. The work being accomplished, 
he speedily returned to his master, and 
resumed his former duty. The circum- 
stance reminded me of what is said in 
Job xii. 7. “ Ask now the beasts, and 
they shall teach thee ; and the fowls of 
the air, and they shall tell thee.” 
Perhaps we cannot delineate the 
sagacity, fidelity, and attachment, of 
these animals, in more striking lan- 
age, than in that pathetic piece of 
omer; respecting the dog which 
Ulysses left at Ithaca, when he em- 
barked for Troy, and found again at 
his return, after twenty years absence. 
When wise Ulysses from his native coast, 
Long kept by wars, and long by tempests tost, 
Arriv’d at last, poor, old, disguis’d, alone, 
To all hisfriends, and ev’n his queen, unknown ; 
*d as he was, with age, and toil, and cares, 
Furrow’d his woe-worn face,and white his hairs, 
In his own palace fore’d Yo ask his bread, 
Scorn’d by those slaves his former bounty fed, 
Forgot of all his own domestic crew, 
The faithful dog his rightful master knew ! 
Unfed, anhous’d, neglected on the clay, 
ike an old servant new cashier’d, he lay, 
‘ouch’d with resentment of ungrateful man, 


And longing to behold his ancient lord again. 
Him when he saw---he rose, and crawl’d to 


meet, 
(’Twas all he could) and fawn’d, and kiss’d his 
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eet, 
Seiz’d with dumb joy,---then falling by his side, 
Own’d his returning lord, ‘look’d up, and died.’ 


i 
Answer to Query on “ I thee worship.” 


Mr, Epiror, 

Srr,—As W.S. of Leeds, (col. 278,) 
wishes to know in what sense those 
words in the marriage ceremony are 
to be understood, ““ With my body I 
thee worship,” I have taken the liberty 
of sending, for his information, two ex- 
tracts which appeared in a periodical 
publication some years ago; but as 
to the first part of the query, “ whether 
the above words can be omitted with- 
out rendering the solemn contract ille- 
gel?” I really am not able to satisfy 

. That they may be the means of 
reconciling bis mind to that part of the 
Litargy of the Church of England, is 
the sincere wish of yourcorrespondent, 


ome FREDERICUS, 


Extract 1.—In what sense are we 
to understand that declaration of the 
husband to his bride, “‘ with my body 
I thee worship.” The word worship 
in ancient English, signifies neither 
more nor less, than that honour, atten- 
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tion, and respect, which are due to 
worth-ship, that is, to distinguished ex- 
cellenec. The Church of England, 
taking it for granted that a man has 
a very high opinion of the woman he 
matrices, enjoins him to testify that 
good opinion; and in such terms, as 
are equivalent to a solemn promise of 


-treating her tenderly and_ respect- 


fully; or, as the Apostle Peter ex- 
presses it, of giving honour to the wife, 
as to the less robust vessel of the two. 
1 Peter iii. 7. A late very sensible 
writer (Wheatly) supposes, agreeably 
to the venerable Hooker’s comment 
on the phrase, that the design of the 
above stipulation is, ‘“‘to express that 
the woman, by virtue of this marriage, 
has a share in all the titles and honours 
which are due, or belong, to the person 
of her husband.” He also observes, 
that Martin Bucer, who lived at the 
very time when our Liturgy was com- 
posed, translated the passage in ques- 
tion, by—‘ cum corpore meo te ho- 
noro’—with my body I thee honour :” 
and that the learned Mr. Selden ren- 
ders it‘ corpore meo te dignor.’ It 
is true, adds Mr. Wheatly, the modern 
sense of the word is (or rather seems) 
somewhat different ; for which reason, 
at the review of our Liturgy, after the 
restoration of King Charles II. the 
word worship was promised to be 
changed for that of honour. How the 
alteration came to be omitted, I can- 
not discover. But so long as the old 
word is explained in the sense here 
given, one would think no objection 
could be urged against the using of it. 
A Constant READER. 

Extract 2.—It is one of the sub- 
ordinate advantages of a _ public 
Liturgy, that it tends to fix the fluc- 
tuating language of the country. But 
then itought to becomposed by persons 
thoroughly skilled in the native tongue. 
The compilers of the English Liturgy 
were men of this description, and no 
one of them more skilled than Bishop 
Ridley. Accordingly, whilst the 
Liturgy contains but very few obsolete 
words, many books written in the 
same age require a glossary of some 
length to understand them. It is true 
that the whole of the prayers are not 
so old as Elizabeth, some parts being 
afterwards added to perfect the com- 
pilation. Some of the services, how- 
ever, do contain terms of forgotten 
use, and no one of them more than 
the office for marriage. “ With my 
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body I thee worship.” To worship, 
here means to honour, or respect. The 
sense is determined at once by look- 
ing into other. passages of old writers 
in which it oecurs. Such a one is 
Luke xiv. 10. ‘‘ Bat when thou art 
bidden, go, and sit down in the lowest 
room; that when he that bade thee 
cometh, he may say unto thee, Friend, 
go up higher: then shalt thou have 
worship in the presence of them that 
sit at meat with thee.” In this place 
the divine Teacher plainly means that 
presumption will make a man to be 
despised, but humility will gain him 
respect. The verb “ to worship” is 
disused, but the substantive “ wor- 
ship,” in this sense, is used to the pre- 
sent day. Magistrates, mayors of 
towns, vice-chancellors of universi- 
ties, have the title of “ the worship- 
ful,” and are addressed “‘ your wor- 
ship.” ‘‘ A Constant Reader,” says, 
the word is compounded of worth- 
ship: the reason of leaving out the th 
is plainly for the sake of smoothness 
of pronunciation. However, I am 
not satisfied with what he brings for- 
ward as the supposition of Wheatly, 
and which he says is agreeable to the 
comment of Hooker on the phrase ; 
namely, that the design of the above 
stipulation is “ to express, that the 
woman, by virtue of this marriage, has 
a share in all the titles and honours 
which are due and belong to the per- 
son of her husband.” 

The idea which strikes me is this: 
the worship, which the bridegroom 
promises to the bride, supposes honour 
of every kind ; in other words, that the 
bridegroom will treat her respectfully 
in every way. It is, however, a parti- 
cular kind of honour which is here spe- 
cified and intended ; it is honour with 
the body: and what is the meaning of 
this? Consider first what it is to dis- 
honour with the bedy. When a wife 
breaks the marriage vow, is she not said 
to dishonour her husband? and when 
the husband breaks his, does he not 
dishonour his wife? The language is 
proper ; for in this ease the husband, in- 
stead of worth-shipping his wife, counts 
her person worthless. 

The “titles and honours” which 
Hooker supposed to be meant, are 
apparently included in the next clause, 


*“ and with all my worldly goods FE thee 


endow ;” that is, all the good things I 
have in this world do I give you, of 
whatever sort they be. 

No. 17.—Vot. II, 





Indeed, for every one who comes to 
be married to make a particular and 
specific promise of endowing his wife 
with his titles and honours, when not 
one in ten thousand has any or can ex- 
pect any, but the great mass are in 
walks of humble poverty, would be 
bordering on the ridiculous. 

The following may be given as a 
comment on this part of the office. 
“ With this ring I thee wed, with my 
body I thee worship,” according to 
the vow I just made to the Minister, 
that, *‘ forsaking all other, I would 
keep me only unto my wife so long as 
we both shall live ;” and I add, that 
“‘ with all my worldly goods I thee 
endow,” so that thou art partaker with 
me of my house, money, or titles, or 
whatever else belongs to me. 

——e 
Answer to a Query on Sponsors. 

Mr. Epitor, 

BeineG a constant reader of your in- 
structive and entertaining Magazine, 
I find in the number for this month, 
the following Query : 

“L. of Liverpool asks, Whence 
arose the present custom of having 
Godfathers and Godmothers at infant 
Baptism ?” 

Dr. Rees in his New Cyclopedia, 
under the words Godfathers and God- 
mothers, says, St. Austin, one of the 
earliest of Christian writers who men- 
tions Sponsors, who lived about A. D. 
390, informs us where, and upon what 
occasion, these Sponsors were ad- 
mitted: “ A great many,” says he, 
“‘ are offered to baptism, not by their 
parents, but by others, as infant-slaves 
are sometimes offered by their masters ; 
and sometimes when the parents are 
dead, the infants are baptieed, being 
offered by any who can afford to shew 
this compassion to them, And some- 
times infants, whom their parents have 
cruelly exposed, to be brought up by 
those who light on them, are now and 
then taken up by the holy virgins, and 
offered to baptism by them who have 
no children of their own.” Dr. Rees 
has many additional observations on 
this subject, which the reader may 
consult at his leisure. If the above 
be thought worthy of insertion, it is at 
your service. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
¢ 


26,1820. 
eM 
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Review—Fall of Jerusalem. 
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REVIEW—THE FALL OF JERUSALEM. + 
[Conchuled from col. 464.] 


While Joseph is thus reproaching 
his countrymen for their abominations, 
Amariah, the son of Jolin, smites with 
a javelin; and Titus, indignant at the 
treachcrous action, casts off all ideas 
of mercy ; and surrendering himself to 
the awful impulse of desolation, ex- 
claims, 

——_--——_—— “‘ Now wield me 

Thine instrument of havoc and of horror, 
Thine to the extremest limits of revenge ; 
Till not a single stone of yon proud city 
Remain ; and ev’n the vestiges of ruin 
Be utterly blotted from the face of earth!” 


The next scene is between the sis- 
ters, Miriam and Salone, during the 
first attack of the city, and in this, the 
contrast of character is forcibly deli- 
neated. Salone proudly looks for God, 
**in the stern deeds of valiant men,” 
while Miriam would seek in feryent 
prayer “‘ the Lord of battles.” Salone 
fixes her whole attention on the armies 
as they engage, and particularly on 
the youthful Amariah, exclaiming— 

** And thou! oh thou, that movest to the battle, 
E’en like the mountain stag to the running 


river, 
Pause, pause, that I may gaze my fill!” 

Miriam listens with astonishment at 
the frenzied observations of her sister, 
who describes aloud the actions of 
Amariah ; and having vainly attempted 
to draw her attention to subjects more 
congenial to their sex and situation, 
thus admonishes her— 

« Thou'lt not forget, Salone—if thou seest 
Our father, in the fearful hour of peril, 
Lift up thy hands, and pray.” 

But the whole heart and mind of 
Salone, are in the conilict intent upon 
the heroic presence of her youthful 
warrior ; Miriam therefore joins the 
procession of virgins who pass on 
their way to the holy temple, with 
the following delicate and poetic re- 
flections. 

« Pll mingle with them, and I'll pray with them ; 
Bat through a name by them anknown or 


scorn’d, 
My prayers shall mount to heav’n. 

Behold them here! 
Behold them, how unlike to what they were! 
Oh! virgin daughters of Jerusalem ! 
Ye were a garden once of Hermon’s lilies, 
That bashfully upon their tremulous stems 
Bow to the wooing breath of the sweet spring. 
Graceful ye were! there needed not the tone 
Of tabret, harp, or lute, to modulate 
Your ‘soft harmonious footsteps; your light 








tread 
Fell like a natural music. Ah! how deeply 
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Hath the cold blight of misery prey’d upon you. 
How heavily ye ae your weary eae Tg 
Each like a mother mourning her one child. 
Ah me! J feel it almost as a sin, ; 

To be so much less sad, less miserable.” 

But we must not indulge ourselves 
in these copious extracts, though we 
confess that it is difficult to resist the 
numerous poetical temptations that are 
in our way, and too frequently lead us 
from that path of analysis which we 
think it the duty of honest reviewers 
most generally to pursue. 

The Jews are driven within the inner 
wall, against which the Romans have 
brought up their battering rams. The 
whole anxiety of Miriam is now for 
the safety of her father; while Salone 
exclaims, 

* All is not lost! for Amariah stands 

Amid the rushing sheets of molten fire, 

Even like an Angel in the flaming centre 

Ot the sun’s noontide orb.” 

Simon and John enter into mutual 
recriminations, which are carried to all 
the lengths of the most injurious in- 


‘sults; exemplifying, on the part of the 


former, the swollen pride of the Phari- 
sec, vain of his strict adherence to the 
letter of the law, and of his outside 
cleanliness, while within he is “ full of 
extortion and excess ;”—and in Jolin, 
the dissolute blasphemy of the scoffing 
infidel. As their irritation rises to the 
highest pitch of violence, the high- 
priest steps in, to call upon them to 
avenge the pollution of the temple ; for 
“« Pray’rs ev’n thence have risen, 

Pray’rs from the jealous holy sanctuary, 

Even to the Crucified Man our fathers slew.” 


And adds, that amid the procession 
of the virgins— 

« At the close and fall, a single voice 
Linger’d upon the note, with “ Be it done, 
Through Jesus Christ, thine only Son.” 

turn’d 





u 

To the Ark and Mercy Seat, and then again 
I heard that single, soft, melodious voice,— 
«« Lord of Mercies, be it done, 

Through Jesus Christ, thine only Son.” 


The high-priest demands the sur- 
render of the victim, and Salone, inter- 
nally, suggests to. herself that the 
guilty chorister is Miriam, and is about 
to give utterance to her suggestion, 
while her father, with Pharisaical 
bigotry, declares, 

“* Now, if it were my child, my Sarah’s child, 
The child that she died blessing, I’d not sleep 
Till the stones crush her.” 

But the fate of the duteous daughter 
and bumble Christian is in the protec- 
tion of that Power, in whom she hath 
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placed her faith. The accusation of 
Salone is interrupted by the entrance 
of Abiram the false prophet, who an- 
nounces “ from High” the nuptials of 
Amariah and Salene, to ‘“ \bind the 
captains of Jerusalem in the strong 
honds of unity and peace:” thus, at 
the very instant of impending desola- 
tion, the Jews, “as in the days of 
Noe and of Lot,” are described by the 
Reverend Author, in the fulfilment of 
the scripture, where it is said, “‘ they 
did eat, they drank, they married wives, 
they were given in marriage.” The 


bridal treaty is accepted.by the con- | ? 
| Oh! look not thus o’erjoy’d, for if I thought 


tending chieftains, and the delighted 
Salone forgets the object of her in- 
tended denunciation in her expected 
union with the object of her love. Si- 
mon, in giving his consent, is carried 
on, in the blind pride of his heart, to 
hope that from this union shall arise 
the expected Messiah. « 

—_——_—_—- “ The Hope of Israel! 

Shall it not dawn from darkness? Oh! begot 
In Judah’s hour of peril, and conceiv’d 

In her extreme of agony, what birth 

So meet and fitting for the great Discomfiter?” 

And Abiram partly confirms him in 
this extravagant and impious expec- 
tation by the exclamation—“ A light 
falls on me:” Thus according with 
the signs of the times—‘* For there 
shall arise false christs, and false pro- 
phets, and shall shew great signs and 
wonders.” 

And where is the lovely Miriam at 
this momentof extremedanger? Heed- 
less of “‘ the cold gloom of the tem- 
pestuous skies,” she is at the fountain 
of Siloe, resisting the entreaties of the 
beloved Javan to “flee into the moun- 
tains,” upon the stronger plea, that 

“ every t to the man of guilt 
And bloodshed, one like--ah me, like my father-- 
Each instant rescued from the grasp of death, 
May be a blessed chosen opportunity 
For the everlasting mercy ;”— 
And that, at the moment when her 
obdurate parent would have seen “ the 
stones crush her.”” But we must give 
the latter portion of this parting scene, 
in which the tenderest of the human 
affections are so sweetly blended with 
the purest faith. Javan replies to the 
preceding argument, 





————‘‘ Go! go, dearest! 

If I were dying I would have thee go— 

Oh, thou insphered, unearthly loveliness ! 

Danger may gather round thee, like the clouds 

Round one of heav’n’s pure stars, thou’lt hold 
within 

Thy course unsullied.” 


Review— Fall of Jerusalem. 
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MIRIAM. 

Po eps gt on Neng than all! 

Oh! mock not thus with wild extravagant praise 
A very weak and most unworthy ne iy 

Javan, one last, one parting word with thee— 
There have been times, when I have said light 

words, 

As maidens use, that made thy kind heart bleed ; 
There have been moments, when I've seen thee 


sad, 
And I have cruelly sported with thy sadness: 
I have been proud, oh! very proud, to hear 
Thy fond lips dwell on beauty, when thine eyes 
Were on this thin and wasted form of mine. 
Forgive me, oh forgive me, for I deem’d 
The hour would surely come, when the fond 
bride 
Might well repay the maiden’s waywardness. ° 


Wee’er should meet again this side the grave, 
Trust'me, I had been charier of my tenderness. 
Yet one word more—I do mistrust thee, Javan, 
Though coldly thou dost labour to conceal it ; 
Thou bast some frantic scheme to risk for mine 
Thy precious life—Beseech thee, heap not thoa 
More sorows on the overburdened. 
JAVAN, 

————— Think’ st thou then 
I have no trust but in this arm of flesh 
To save thee? 

MIRIAM. 
O kind Javan! pray not thou 
That I may live, that is too wild a prayer; 
That I may die unspotied, be thy suit 
To Him who loves the spotless. 

JAVAN. 
Ha, the thought! 
It pierces like a sword into my heart! 
MIRIAM. 
And — thou mine unwounded ? Fare thee 
well! 
Our presence does but rack each other’s souls. 
Farewell! and if thou lovest when I am dead, 
May she be to thee, all I hoped to be, 
JAVAN. 








Go,—go— 
MIRIAM. 

—— Thou bid’st me part, and yet detain’st me 
With clinging grasp—ah, no, ’tis I clasp thee. 
I knew not that my fond unconscious 
Had been so bold—Oh Javan! ere the morn 
"Twill = no power to offend thee—’twill be 

cold. 


JAVAN. 
Offend me !—Miriam, when thou’rt above 
Among the saints, and I in the sinful world, 
How terrible ’twill be if I should forfeit . 
The hope of meeting thee in blessedness. 
MIRIAM. 
Forfeit! with faith like thine? 
JAVAN. 
——_—_____—— Thou well rebukest me. 
To thy Redeemer I commit thee now, 
To leave thee here or take thee to himself. 
Farewell, farewell ! the life of this sad heart,— 
Dearer than life—I look for thee—and, lo! 
Nought bat blind darkness.” 

We now come to the events of the 
fatal night, on which the name of Jeru- 
salem was to be all that should remain 
of the city of David, and her inhabit- 
ants were to be cast abroad as a warn- 
ing and a reproach among the nations. 
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The numerous prodigies narrated by 
Josephus, are terrifically introduced, 
and with them are — all the hor- 
rors of the siege, famishing wanderers 
and plunderers—“ all things sad and 
monstrous.” At such a fearfal time, 
arises the nuptial song of Amariah and 
Salone, interrupted by cries of Woe, 
woe, woe, from 

** A rade and homely dresser of the vine. 

He had come up to the Feast of Tabernacles, 
When suddenly a spirit fell upon him, 

Evil or good we know not.” 

This is Joshua, the son of Hananiah ; 

and his dreadful words are, 

« Woe! woe! 

A voice from the East! a voice from the West! 
From the four winds a voice against Jerusalem ! 
A voice against the temple of the Lord ! 

A voice against the bridegrooms and the brides ! 
A voice against all the people of the land! 
Woe! woe! woe! : 

One of the bystanders remarks, 

« They are the very. words, the very voice, 

Which we have heard so long. And yet, me- 
thinks, 

There is a mournful triumph in the tone, 

Ne’er heard before.” 

At that moment the chorus of the 
maidens leading the nuptial proces- 
sion, strikes like the unfeeling laugh 
of insanity upon the ear; and its pro- 
mises of love and joy, are again lost in 
the horrid ejaculations of the son of 
Hananiah. The terrors of the scene 
rapidly increase. The high-priest 
hastens from the temple, smitten with 
fear; of which he thus describes the 
cause : 

—__—_—__——_ “ Upon a sudden 

The pavement seemed to swell beneath my feet, 

And the veil shivered, and the pillars rock’d. 

And there, within the very Holy of Holies, 

There, from behind the winged cherubim, 

Where the ark stood, noise, hurried and tu- 
multnous, 

Was heard ; as when a king with all his host 


Doth quit his And, anon, a voice 

Or voices, halt in grief half anger, yet 

Nor human grief ner anger, even it 

As the hoarse and rolling thunder spake 
With the articulate voice of man, it said 

« Let us depart.” : 


This narrative fills the surrounding 
auditors with the most awful sensa- 
tions, but the ejaculation of the multi- 
tude—“ Oh God! and Father of our 
fathers, dost thou desert us!” is broken 
in upon by the nuptial chorus of youths 
and mai , which at such a period 
sounds like the joy of demons. 

To fill up se horrors to their 
height, Ben Cathla, the leader of the 
Edomites, relates that a noble lady, 





one of “ the tender and delicate of 
women,” who while he and his troop 
were marauding in quest of foot, met 
them, and bade them “ sit like dear 
and honoured guests, while she made 
ready,”—and 
** ever as she busily ministered, 
Quick, sudden sobs of laughter broke from her. 
At length the vessel’s covering she rais’d up, 
And there it lay ———_— 

HIGH-PRIEST. 
What lay ?—Thou’rt sick and pale. 

BEN CATHLA. 
By earth and heav’n, the remnant of a child!* 
A human child !—Ay, start! so started we —— 
Whereat she shriek’d aloud, and clapp’d her 





hands, 
“ Oh! dainty and fastidious appetites ! 
«The mother feasts upon her babe, and stran- 
gers 
«« Loathe the repast”—and then—‘“ My beauti- 
ful child ! 
« The treasure of my womb! my bosoms joy!” 
And then in her eodl wahetas did she spurn us 
Oat of her doors. Oh still—oh, still I hear her, 
And I shail hear ker till my day of death.” 

At this moment the nuptial chorus is 
heard again, chaunting ‘‘ Joy to thee, 
beautiful and bashful bride,” in these 
lines :— 

«« And thou shalt see the rosy infant sleeping 
Upon the snowny fountain of thy breast, 
And thou shalt feel how mothers’ hearts are 


biest 
By hours of bliss for moment’s pain and weep- 
ing.” 


To ;these prodigies, and the fearful 
narration of them, succeeds an “ op- 
pressive stillness,” during which, Mi- 
riam alone treads the silent streets 
of the devoted city, “thinking her 
prayers ;” for her voice, her very mo- 
tion, “* breaks upon the oppressive 
stillness, like a forbidden and disturb- 
ing sound.” The attack of the walls 
by the Romans suddenly commences, 
—— “ Ha! ’tis the thunder of the living God ! 
It peals! it crashes! it comes down in fire! 
—Again! it is the engine of the foe, 

Our walls are dust before it—wake—oh, wake— 
Oh Israel t—Oh, Jerusalem, awake ! 


—_—_—_————_ 0h, now ye wake, 
Now ye pour forth, and hideous massacre, 
d t, joys to see you 


samp q 
Fhe sented unarm’d.—But where's my fa- 


* 





ee his couch, in dreams of fature glory; 
, where’s my sister? In her bridal ag 
Already “ the Gentiles in the courts 
of the Lord’s House,”—“ the universal 
city burns,”—the “‘ women fall, like 
doves into the nets of the fowler, and 
they dash upon the stones our inno- 
cent babes.” Yet Simon, in his vision 


* See Deut. xxviii. 56, 57. Also, Lamen. ii. 20. 
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of false glory, still expects ‘ the 
Avenger of Jerusalem.” In the mean 
time Miriam, alone and agitated, flies 
through the ravaged and desolate 
streets, but as ‘‘ one marked and seal- 
ed for life, death seems to shun her :”— 
and in the midst of her wanderings she 
meets with an old man, who had wit- 
nessed the crucifixion ; and we lament 
that we have not space for the awful 
narrative, which at such a moment 
bursts from the lips of the aged infidel, 
who to the last is too proud of heart 
to yield to the conviction of his con- 
science.— 

MIRIAM. 

«« Thou own’st him for the eternal Son of God, 
The mock’d, and scourg’d, and crown’d, and 
crucified. 
Thou dost believe the blazing evidence 
Of yon fierce flames! thou bow’st thyself be- 
fore 
The solemn preacher, Desolation, 
That now on Zion’s guilty ruins seated 
Bears horrible witness. 
OLD MAN. 
—______. Maiden, I believe them, 
I dare not disbelieve ; it is my curse, 
My agony, that cleaves to me in death. 
MIRIAM. 
Ob! aota curse, it is a gracious blessing— 
Believe, and thou shalt live! 
OLD MAN. 
——_—————— Back, insolent! 
What! would’st thou school these gray hairs, 
and become 
Mine age’s teacher? 

MIRIAM. 
—_—_—_——_—— Hath not God ordain’d 
Wisdom from babes and sucklings? 

OLD MAN. 
Back, I say ; 
I’ve liv’d a faithful child of Israel, 
And se will die. 





MIRIAM. 
——————— For ever !—He is gone, 
Yet he looks round, and shakes his hoary head, 
In dreadfal execration ’gainst himself 
And me.—I date not follow him.” 


In this dialogue we find the great 
object and moral of this awful drama; 
and it needs no comment, for where its 
force is not felt, all argument would be 
useless. 

The next scene presents us with 
Salone rushing through the flames that 
have seized upon the dwelling of her 
father—‘‘ the unfaded crown hanging 
from her loose tresses, and her rai- 
ment, only the bridal veil, wrapt round 
her,”—stabbed by her spouse lest she 
should be violated by the Roman sol- 
diers. , 

SALONE. 
‘‘T had begun to dare 
The telling how I lov’d him—and the night 
It was so rapturously still around us— 
When, even as though he heard a voice, and yet 
4 








There was no sound I heard, he sprung from me 
Unto the chamber doer, and he look’d out 
Into the city 

MIRIAM. 
Well !—Nay, let not full 
Thy insufiicient raiment—Mereiful Heav’n, 
Thy —- bleeds! What rash and 


Hath 
SALONE. 
He came back and kiss’d me, and he said—~ 
I know not what he said—but there was some- 


t 
of Gentile ravisher, and his beauteous bride,— 
Me, me he meant, he call’d me beauteous bride,-- 
And he stood o’er me with a sword so bright, 
My dazzled eyes did close. And presently 
— he smote me with the sword, but 
n 








He fell upon my neck, and wept upon me, 
And I felt nothing but bis burning tears.” 

We must refer our readers to the 
drama itself, for the pathetic scene of 
the death of Salone. As Miriam 
stands over the body, a soldier, from 
whom before she had often fled, seizes 
her; but as he bows his head at the 
name of Jesus Christ eof Nazareth, by 
whom she adjures him, she suffers him 
to lead her away. We shall not here 
describe the behaviour of the lofty- 
minded Simen in captivity in the pre- 
sence of Titus and his officers, nor the 
conflagration of the temple, nor the 
safety of Miriam and Javan (the sup- 
posed soldier) among the Christian re- 
fugees, without the walls of Jerasalem ; 
we have already carried our analysis 
far beyond the limits we had prescribed 
to ourselves, and have set the most 
striking passages before our readers, 
to whose jud we now commit the 
work without any further observation. 

—_———__ 
Review.—Life of Wesley, by Southey, 
continued from col. 479. 

Tne works to which Mr. Southey has 
had recourse, in compiling the bio- 
graphy of Mr. Wesley, are thirty-three 
in number, some of which are written 
by his warmest friends, and others by 
his most inveterate enemies. There 
is, however, one work which seems to 
have escaped his notice, namely, Mr. 
Nott’s Sermons. [If this had fallen in 
his way, it would have served to grace 
his catalogue, and to have confirmed 
him in his epinion, that the actions 
which marked Mr. Wesley’s life, ori- 
ginated in the two sources of ambition 
and enthusiasm. The materials, never- 
theless, with which Mr. Nightingale’s 
Portraiture of Methodism, and Bishop 
Lavington’s Enthusiasm of the Me- 
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thodists and Papists compared, have 
furnished him, have amply supplied 
the deficiency ; and as the biographer 
possesses the power of developing mo- 
tives with no common degree of sa- 
gacity, he has less occasion to be in- 
debted to foreign aid. 

’ In the concluding paragraph of his 
preface, Mr. S. says, “‘ I am not con- 
scious of having left any thing undone 
for rendering the present work as little 
incomplete as it was in my power to 
make it; and I have represented facts 
as I found them, with scrupulous 
fidelity, without extenuating or ex- 
aggerating any thing. Of the opi- 
nions of the writer, the reader will 
judge according to his own ; but what- 
ever his judgment may be upon that 
point, he will acknowledge that, in a 
book of this kind, the opinions of an 
author are of less consequence than 
his industry, his accuracy, and his 
sense of duty.” 

The sentiments contained in the pre- 
ceding passages, very few readers can 
command leisure and opportunity, 
either to confirm or. correct, since the 
numerous quotations which appear in 
the volumes before us, are frequently 
introduced to our notice without any re- 
ference to their respective authors ; and 
when their names are mentioned, it is 
only in very few instances that the 
pages are noticed in which the expres- 
sions are said to occur. But as the 
biographer’s industry and accuracy are 
combined with a sense of duty, his 
scrupulous fidelity presents itself to us 
as a volunteer. 

We may, however, without being in- 
debted to charity, give him the fullest 
credit for having represented facts as 
he found them ; nor had he any occa- 
sion either to extenuate or to ex- 
aggerate any thing that he discovered. 
This he might have done with most 
punctilious exactness, and yet have 
given to the character of John Wes- 
ley, a combination of features that 
were never to be found in the living 
man. Mr. S. seems to have examined 
nothing, in order to ascertain the 
trath or falsehood of those allegations 
which his authors have advanced ; so 
that in his observations he would have 
been quite correct, even though he 
had reprinted calumnies that had 
been refuted half a century since. 

But whatever confidence Mr. S.may 
have had in the fidelity of those au- 
thors to whose works he appeals, and 
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from whom he states fixcts as he found 
them, he sometimes appears: rather 
sceptical, particularly in one article, 
which, through past ages, has obtained 
the suffrage of the Ciristian world. 
Our generally received notions of the 
existence of the Devil, it appéars, are 
quite erroneous. No such being is to 
be found within the empire of exist- 
ence; and it is nothing but the “ per- 
sonified principle of evil,” (p. 168) 
that has given rise to the theological 
chimera, which John Wesley was weak 
enough to believe as a reality. 
Whether Mr. Southey has been 
wholly free from prejudice, while 
writing this life, may well admit of a 
doubt; and numerous passages, of 
which the following are a specimen, 
occur in his pages, which furnish 
something more than presumptive evi- 
dence of its secret influence. ‘“‘ She 
(Mr. Wesley’s mother) had examined 
the controversy between the Dissenters 


and the Church of England wiih con- 


scientious diligence, and satisfied her- 
self that the schismatics were in the 
wrong.” (p. 9.) ‘‘ As his (Mr. W.’s 
religious feelings grew upon him, that 
state of mind came on, which led the en- 
thusiasts into the wilderness.” (p. 43.) 
‘“ Prudence is rarely united with en- 
thusiasm.”” (p. 47.) Speaking of the 
term Methodists, he says, “it ob- 
tained vogue; and though long, and 
even still, sometimes indiscriminately 
applied to all enthusiasts, it has become 
the appropriate designation of the sect 
of which Wesleyis the founder.” (p. 47.) 
In p. 50, Whitfield is designated as ‘a 
great performer in the pulpit ;” in p. 54, 
Wesley’s scheme of self-examination, 
“ might fitly be appended to the spi- 
ritual exercises of Ignatius Loyola ;” 
and in p. 55, Wesley“ had advanced 
in his career.” In p. 60, Wesley’s 
“* mind was in a perturbed and rest- 
less state ;” in p. 61, he and his as- 
sociates ‘‘ were running fast into fa- 
naticism ;” and in p. 63, “‘ the only in- 
stance occurs, in which he condescend- 
ed in any degree to the opinion of 
others.” In p. 72, “ Fanaticism al- 
ways comes to this in its progress; 
first it depreciates learning, then it 
would destroy it;” in p. 80, “ they 
were pretty well wearied with ex- 
hortations and instruction;” and in 
p. 96, “he drenched them with the 
physic of an intolerant discipline.” 
In p. 114, “ at this time his austere 
notions led him wrong inevery thing ;” 
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in p. 161, “ these aspiring presages 
were recorded even now;” in p, 169, 
“they were proceeding fast toward 
the delirious stage of enthusiasm ;” in 
p. 186, “‘in acertain stage of enthu- 
siasm, men are equally prone to ex- 
pect miracles, and to believe them ;” 
in p. 192, Wesley is an “ English as- 
pirant ;” and in p. 194, “ he was nota 
man who would be contented with 
holding a secondary place.” In p. 222, 
“ he was in the high fever of enthu- 
siasm, and they among whom he con- 
versed, were continually administer- 
ing cordials which kept that passion at 
its height.” In p. 228, “ they en- 
couraged each other in excesses of de- 
votion, which, if they found the mind 
sane, were not likely long to leave it 
so ;” in p. 229, they are preachers “‘ who 
seemed to pride themselves upon 
setting prudence at defiance;” in 
p. 232, “ Whitfield had none of that 
ambition which formed so prominent 
a part in Wesley’s character: but he 
had a great longing to be persecuted ;” 
and in p. 237, “‘ Methodism in Lon- 
don had reached its highest point of 
extravagance, and produced upon sus- 
ceptible subjects, a bodily disease pe- 
culiar and infectious, which, both by 
those who excited, and those who ex- 
perienced it, was believed to be part 
of the process of regeneration, and 
therefore the work of God.” In p. 239, 
“like Mesmer and his disciples, he 
had produced a new disease, and he 
accounted for it by a theological theory 
instead of a physical one ;” in p. 244, 
‘** there is much of the language of hu- 
mility here, and little of the spirit,” 
and in the next paragraph, “ the 
paroxysms of the disease which Me- 
thodism excited, had not appeared at 
Bristol under Whitfield’s preaching, 
they became frequent after Wesley’s 
arrival there.” In p. 247, “ Some- 
times he scarcely began to speak, be- 
fore some of his believers, over- 
wrought with expectation, fell into the 
crisis, for so- it may be called in Me- 
thodism as properly as in Animal 
Magnetism.” In p. 255, “‘he was in the 
full career of triumphant enthusiasm, 
producing effects which he verily be- 
lieved to be miraculous ;’”’ in p. 290, 
“the more susceptible subjects had 
gone through the disease, and the 
symptoms which it assumed in others, 
were such as would awaken horror in 
the beholders, rather than excite in 
them any desire of going through the 
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the symptoms re-appeared with their us 


eete 


‘same initiation ;” and in p. 294, the 


mind of Mr. S. Wesley “ had nothing 
in common with the extravagant 
doctrine of assurance which his bro- 
thers were preaching with such ve- 
hemence during the ebullition of 
their enthusiasm.” In p. 302, “ it 
might easily frighten them into fits, 
prepared as they already were by Me- 
thodism ;” in Pp. 358, “ the fifth com- 
mandment is but a weak obstacle in 
the way of enthusiasm ;” in p. 390, 
“the world did not contain a happier 
man than Wesley, nor, in his own eyes, 
a more important one ;” and in p. 391, 
“* because he preached an enthusiastic 
and dangerous doctrine, which threw 
his hearers into convulsions, he was 
properly, by most clergymen, refused 
the use of their pulpits; this drove 
him to field preaching.” In p. 398, 
“by becoming an itinerant, Wesley 
acquired general notoriety, which gra- 
tified his ambition;” and in p. 400, 
‘“‘ the doctrine which Wesley preached 
was above all others able to excite 
confidence, while it kindled enthu- 
siasm.” 

These epithets, and unfavourable 
delineations of character and motive, 
are wholly selected from the first 
volume; and in the second we have 
marked a greater number, some of 
which are still more severe. Nor is 
it merely to detached expressions and 
partial members of sentences, that 
these remarks ought to be confined. 
In many paragraphs we have disco- 
vered the same ungenerous insinua- 
tions. The manner in which these 
sentences are sometimes constructed, 
compels the reader to draw inferences 
which the biographer hesitated to ex- 
press; and this doubtful implication 
occasionally appears, under language, 
which seems, from its external varnish, 
to exalt Mr. Wesley’s reputation. His 
character is lified.on high, that the 
arrow may pierce it fully in the sight 
of every spectator; and that, like a 
viciim about to be offered in sacrifice, 
it may fall, crowned with garlands, and 
bleeding beneath the hand by which 
it had been decorated. 


“« It deserves parti notice, that no fits or 
convulsions had as yet been produced under 
Whitfield’s preaching, though he preached the 
same doctrine as the Wesleys, and addressed 
himself with equal or greater vehemence to 
the passions, and with more theatrical effect. 
Bat when Wesley, on the second day after his 
arrival, was preaching to a society in ing, 
vio- 
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lence, and were more than usually contagious. 
He had begun the service, he says, weary in 
body and weak in spirit ; and felt himself un- 
able to open his mouth upon the text which he 
had itated. His mind was full of some 

lace, he knew not where, in the Episile to the 
Hebrews, and beggin 


water.” If such a pro- 
logue to the scene which ensues should excite 
a suspicion of Wesley’s sincerity, he would be 
ici it appears, it 
is the natural representation of one, who, under 


way, many of those that heard 

God with strong cries and 
some sunk down, and there remain- 
in them; others exceedingly 

ed; some were torn with a 
, ive motion in every part of 
their bodies, and that so violently, that often 
four or five persons could not hold one of them. 
T have seen many hysterical and epileptic fits, but 
none of them were like these in many respects. 
TF immediately prayed that God would not suf- 
fer those who were ag to be offended cae 
one woman was greatly, being sure they might 
help it if they would, no ot should persuade 
her to the contrary ; and she was got three or 
four yards, when she also t down in as 
violent an agony as the rest. Twenty-six of 
those who had been thus affected (most of 
whom, during the prayers which were made for 
them, were in a moment filled with peace and 
joy.) promised to call m me the next day ; 

ut eighteen came, by talking closely with 
whom I found reason to believe that some of 
them had gone honfe to their houses justified ; 
the rest seemed to — waiting for it.” 

‘* & difference of opinion congerning these 
outward signs, as they were called, was one 
of the subjects which had distracted the Lon- 
don Methodists, and rendered Wesley’s pre- 
sence among them necessary. The French 
prophets also had obtained considerable in- 
fluence over some of the society; these pro- 
phets had now for about half a century acted 
as frantic and as knavish a part for the disgrace 
of a good cause, as the enemies of that cause 

have desired. Louis XFV., at the com- 
meneement of his reign, laid down for himself 
@ wise system of conduct towards his Pro- 
testant subjects : he perceived that to employ 
persecution as a remedy for erroneous opi- 
nions, implies an ignorance of the nature of the 
and he acknow that the re- 

formers had originally mach reason on their 
side ; but as a Roman Catholic, he regarded 
the doctrines of the Huguenots as damnable, 
and as a statesman he knew that any men who 
desire the destruction cf their national church, 
ean be but half-hearted toward the government 
which upholds that church, and rests with it 
upon the same foundation. He determined 





therefore not to impose any restrictions upon 
them, and strictly to observe their existing 


privil ; but to grant them no.new ones ; to 
show them no favour; to prevent them from 
spreading theit doctrine, or exercising their 
mode of worship, in places where they were 


not privileged ; to hold out every enco - 
ment for converting them, and especially to fill 
the Catholic sees with persons of such: learn- 
ing, piety, and pe ew) lives, that their ex- 
ample might tend powerfully to heal the schism 
which the ignorance and corruption of their 
predecessors had occasioned.” —p. 273. 


Nor is Mr. Southey better pleased 
with Mr. Wesley’s doctrines, than 
with his manner of preaching them, 
and with what he conceives to be their 
enthusiastic effects; and few will be 
disposed to doubt, if this displeasure 
were well founded, that the occasion 
would sanction the disapprobation 
which he has expressed. 


«« At this time Wesley believed that he dif- 
fered in no point from the Church of England, 
but preached her fundamental doctrines, as they 
were clearly laid down, both in her prayers, 
articles, and homilies. But from those clergy 
who in reality dissented from the church, 
though they owned it not, he differed, he said, 
in these portes they spoke of justification 
either as the same thing with sanctification, or 
as something consequent apon it; he believed 
justification to be wholly distinct from sanctifi- 
cation, and necessarily antecedent to it. The 
difference would have been of little conse- 
quence, had it consisted only in this logomachy : 
how many thousand and ten thousand Chris- 
tians have taken, and wilt take, the right course 
to heaven, without understanding, thinking, or 
perhaps bearing of these terms, but satisfied 
with the hope, and safe in the promise of their 
salvation! ‘fhey spake of our own holiness or 
good works, he said, as the cause of our jus- 
tification: he believed that the death. and 
righteousness of Christ were the whole and 
sole cause. The spake of good works as a 
condition of justification, necessarily previous 
to it: he believed no goed work aie pre- 
vious to it, and consequently could not be a 
condition of it; “ but that we are justified 
(being till that hour ungodly, and therefore in- 
eapable of doing any good work) by faith 
alone—faith without works—faith including no 
good work, though it produces all.” They 
spake of sanctification as if it were an out- 
ward thing, Which consisted in doing no harm, 
and in doing what is called good : he believed 
that it was the life of God in the soul of man; 
a of the divine nature; the mind that 
was in Christ; the renewal of our heart after the 
image of him that created us. They spake of the 
new birth as an outward thing ; as if it were no 
more than baptism, or at most a change from a 
vicious to what is called a virtuous life : he be- 
lieved that it was an entire change of our inmost 
nature, from the i of the devil wherein 
we are born, to the image of God. “ There is, 
therefore,” he says, “a wide, essential, fun- 
damental, irreconcileable difference between us ; 
so that if they speak the truth as it is in Jesus, 
lam found a false witness before God; but if 
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I teach the way of God in truth, they are blind 
leaders of the blind.’ But where learnt he 
this exaggerated and monstrous notion.of the 
innate depravity of man? and who taught him 
that man, who was created in the image of his 
Maker, was depraved into an image of the 
devil at birth? Assuredly not He who said, 
Suffer little children to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not, for of such is the kingdom of hea- 
ven.” —p. 295. 

Whether Mr. Wesley had really 
been guilty of that complicated of- 
fence with which he stands charged by 
his biographer; namely, that of de- 
viating from the doctrines of the Bible, 
and of the Church of England, many 
readers, who are tolerably well ac- 
quainted with both, will perhaps en- 
tertain some serious doubts. To the 
sacred writings it is not our office to 
make any specific appeal, on the pre- 
sent occasion ; but we must be greatly 
deceived if Mr. W. has not furnished 
convincing proof in the paragraph be- 
fore us, that he was not altogether ig- 
norant of the xi. xii. and xiii. Articles 
of the church; and from the ix Article 
we may learn, that Mr. W. was not 
singular in his “ exaggerated and 
monstrous notion of the innate de- 
pravity of man.” 

But although we have animadverted 
on detached parts of Mr. Southey’s 
first volume in a tone of disapproba- 
tion, we readily admit that the work 
possesses considerable merit. The 
narrative of facts which he has given 
in detail, is particularly interesting; 
diversified by a pleasing variety, and 
enlivened by a proportionable share 
of biographical incident. The follow- 
ing anecdote is too remarkable to be 
omitted. 

«* While Charles Wesley was at West- 
minster under his brother, a gentleman of 
large fortune in Ireland, and of the same fa- 
mily name, wrote to the father, and inquired of 
him if he had a son named Charles ; for if so, 
he would make him his heir. Accordingly his 
school bills, during several years, were dis- 
charged by his unseen namesake. At lengtha 

calloainis, who is supposed to have been this 
Mr. Wesley, called upon him, and, after niuch 
conversation, asked if he was willing to ac- 
company him to Ireland ?—the youth desired to 
write to his father before he could make answer : 
the father left it to his own decision, and he, 
who was satisfied with the fair prospects which 
Christ Church opened to him, chose to stay in 
England. John Wesley, in his account of his 
brother, calls this a fair escape: the fact is 
more remarkable than he was aware of ; for the 
person who inherited the property intended for 
Charles Wesley, and who took the name of 
Wesley, or Wellesley, in consequence, was the 
first Earl of Mornington, grandfather of Mar- 
qifis Wellesley and the Duke of Wellington. 

No. 17.—Vot. II. 








Had Charles made a different choice, there 
might have been no Methodists, the British 
Empire in India might still have been menaced 
from Seringapatam, and the undisputed on 
of Europe might at this time kave insulted and 
endangered us on our own shores.” —p. 45. 

The first volume commences with a 
brief account of Mr. Wesley’s ances- 
tors; and, while proceeding with the 
biography of John and Charles, it in- 
cludes a considerable portion of Mr. 
Whitefield’s life,—adverts to the Mo- 
ravians,—gives an epitomized history 
of the Bohemian Church,—traces the 
progress of Methodism,—introduces 
lay-preaching,—delineates a variety 
of individual character,—and con- 
cludes with nearly one hundred pages 
of notes, of which many are appro- 
priate, and illustrative of some branch 
connected with the general subject of 
the work. The arrangements appear 
to have been made with sach ju t, 
as, from Mr. Southey’s w wn 
literary character, every reflecting rea- 
der would be induced to expect. 
There can be no doubt, that these 
volumes will be very extensively cir- 
culated among a class of readers, into 
whose hands the former biographical 
sketches of this extraordinary* man 
would never fall. It has many excel- 
lencies to recommend it to public no- 
tice ; and we regret that the author, 
by ascribing the actions of his event- 
ful life, to enthusiasm and ambition, 
should compel us to introduce so 
many exceptions to unqualified ap- 
probation. ‘ 

. [To be continued] 
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Review.—The Pope’s Letter to the 
Trish Prelates on the subject of Bible 
Schools.— Dublin Weekly Register, 
December 24, 1819. 

THE distance of Rome from Ireland is 

in itself disadvantageous to a fair exer- 

tion of church government, when con- 
sidered in combination with the weak 
and plastic qualities of its administra- 
tion. False information, communi- 
cated from one ignorant bigot in Ire- 
land, may still, as in the worst times of 

Papal Rome, produce more of those 

absurd and anti-christian dogmas, 

that are hastening its-ecclesiastical or- 
ganization to a convulsion, of which 
the wars at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, and the empire of Bonaparte, 
were only the prelude. 

The Letter in question, is authen- 
ticated by the signature of Cardinal 

2N 
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Fontana, prefect, and the secretary of 
the court of the Sacred Congregation 
for the Propagation of the Faith, dated 
Rome, Sept. 18, 1819. It premises that 
“ Information has been received of Bible | 
Schools supported by the funds of the 
Heterodox; in which Methodists in- 
troduce Bibles translated by the Bible | 
Society, abounding with errors;” and | 
the Letter exhorts the Romish Pastors | 
to “use every exertion to keep the 
youth away from these destructive 
like these, all that 


truth, isan arbitrary attempt to main- 
tain ignorance! Such has been the fate 
of the Emperor of Austria’s prohibi- 
tion of Bi that his subjects are 

pp le re the forbidden book 


eta extirpates t ssa whether civil or 
cccheniantion\; sai therefore an eccle- 
power at Rome, 
ly to the mild go- 
New Testament Chris- 


of. 
to the Clergy and Prog. vi diocese, 
fully warrants this observation. 
dictates to Protestant patrons of Poor 
Schools, that. they shall teach ‘that 
Catechism, whose errors they abjured. 
A short selection from the Roman Ca- 
tholic Catechism, would satisfy the 
reader, that it is most anti-scrip- 
tural and absurd. Whoever is ac- 
quainted with the country parts of 
Ireland, can attest the inattention of 
the priests to the establishment of 
Poor Schools. The Most Reverend 
Oliver Kelly appears conscious of this, 
and proposes, that until Catholic Sthools 
are established, the Roman Catholic 
Clergy are to exercise their spiritual 
authority to the full extent, to prevent 
Roman Catholic children from fre- 
uenting schools where the Catholic 
‘atechism is not taught; and as he has 
no Catholic Poor School, it follows, that 
the children must remain ignorant! 
The reader is not to suppose, that 
the papersreviewed area true picture of 
the general state of the Romen Catho- 
lic Church in Ireland. The Right 


Christian ka 
British | the 
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Rev. Mr. Walshe, Roman Catholic 
of Waterford, it appears, (au- 
by a newspaper of the 
South offreland,)has, since the receipt 
}of the Pope’s ill-advised Letter, issued 
a Ciréular, enjoining all in his diocese, 
to “search the Scriptures ;” and in- 
iereioe be; that there is no material 
>» between the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic versions. With re- 
spect to the Schools, the pricsts know 
well, they would risk their authority, it 
they ventured to prohibit innocent 
children from learning to read and 
write, merely because the Book of 
God was read in the School without 
note or comment. 
a oe 
MEMOIR OF BENJAMIN WEST, ESQ. LATE 
PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
OF PAINTING, SCULPTURE, AND AR- 
CHITECTURE. 


With a Portrait.) 
Or this juny celebrated artist, several 
bare a and biographical sketches, 
ve already been presented to the 
¢. His name, during more than 
a century, has beén well known in 
le of ; and his superior 
has been held in high estima- 
on both sides of the Atlantic, by 





; eddy over ot ie imitative arts.” it 


seems to be identified with that deli- 
cate branch which his talents were suc- 
cessfully exerted to embellish, and un- 
‘Shall cease to be remem- 
the name of Benjamin West is 

in no danger of being forgotten. 
} The ancestors of this distinguished 
son of science were well known in the 
days of Edward the Third, and some 
of his distant relations rendered them- 
selves conspicuous in the wars of that 
period. During the reign of Richard 
the Second, this family took up their 
residence. at Long Cranden, in Bucks, 
in which place they remained until 
the year 1667, when Colonel West, 
who. was intimately acquainted with 
the celebrated Hampden, embracing 
the principles of the Quakers, aban- 
doned for ever his military profession. 
The theological sentiments of this 
peaceable people, soon spread their 
influence throughout the family ; and 
in 1699, the priacipal part removed to 
Pennsylvania in America, with the re- 
nowned William Penn, when he vi- 

sited that colony a second time. 
Prior to this period, the maternal 
grandfather and grandmother of the 
Painter, whose name was Pearson, had 
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taken up their residence on the west- 
ern continent, having accompanied 
Penn thither on his first voyage in 
1681. On their landing, it has been 
said that Penn thus addressed Mr. 
Pearson, his companion and associate; 
—* Providence has brought us safely 
hither: thou hast been my companion 
in peril; what wilt thou that I should 
call this place?” Mr. Pearson replied, 
* Chester.” This name it instantly re- 
ceived, and from that time to the pre- 
sent this district has retained this ap- 
péllation. 

It was not however until 1714, that 
Mr. John West, the father of the Pain- 
ter, removed to America, where marry- 
ing with Miss Pearson, he took up his 
abode on a spot called Springfield, 
about ten miles from Philadelphia, and 
contiguous to the place where the 
Pearsons had landed. Their family 
was numerous, Mr. Benjamin West 
being the youngest of ten children. 
He was born on the tenth of October, 
1738. 

It has been observed by Dryden, 
that “ a happy genius is the gift of 
nature.” The truth of this remark, the 
history of the most distinguished cha- 
racters in literature, science, and the 
imitative arts, tends powerfully to 
evince; but in no case has it beeh 
more fully exemplified, than in the 
early history of young West, whose 
abilities were displayed under circum- 
stances, in every form of the most in- 
auspicious kind. The first effort of his 
genius was made, when he was under 
seven years of age, on the following 
occasion.— 

In the month of June 1745, it hap- 
pened that one of his sisters, who had 
been married some time before, came 
with an infant daughter, to spend a 
few days with her parents. The child 
being one day asleep in the cradle, 
Mrs. West invited her daughter to go 
into the garden. This invitation was 
accepted ; and little Benjamin was left 
in charge of the cradle and infant, be- 
ing furnished with a fan, to prevent the 
flies from disturbing its repose. Being 
attentive to his business, he observed 
the babe to smile in its sleep. This ar- 
rested his attention, and awakened 
within him a train of emotions which 
he had never before experienced, and 
which no language can adequately de- 
seribe. Urged by the impression 
which he felt, he seized a pen then 
lying on the table, and’ endeavoured to 
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delineate on a piece of paper, what he 
saw, although at this time he had 
never seen either an engraving or a 
picture. His mother and sister re- 
turning to the house, he, in much con- 
fusion, endeavoured te conceal what 
he had been doing; but his mother 
pressing for a disclosure, he confessed 
what he had done, presented her with 
the paper, and entreated her forgive- 
ness. Mrs. West surveyed the draw- 
ing with much pleasing attention, and, 
turning to her daughter, said, “ I de- 
clare he has made a likeness of little 
Sally.” Perceiving that he had not 
incurred her displeasure, as he feared, 
he thea offered to make pictures of 
some flowers which she then held in her 
hand; but whether this was done, is 
rather uncertain. 3 

During the leisure hours which his 
school afforded, he was permitted to 
draw with pen and ink, but neither 
himself nor parents had any thought of 
procuring more suitable materials. A 
favourable circumstance, however, aris- 
ing from an unexpected quarter, soon 
supplied the deficiency. Some In- 
dians, who visited his father’s house, 
being shewn a few sketches of birds and 
other things which he had drawn with 
his pen, were so highly amused, that 
they instructed him how to prepare the 
red and yellow, with which they paint- 
ed themselves and ornaments. His 
mother afterwards gave him a piece of 
indigo, so that he was thus furnished 
with the three primary colours. 

His numerous drawings—the man- 
ner in which they were executed—his 
youth—and his having received no 
instruetion—combined together to at- 
tract the attention of the neighbours, 
one of whom expressed some regret 
that he had no pencils. West, on 
hearing the name, inquired what kind 
of things they were ; and was informed, 
that they were small brushes made of 
camel’s hair, fastened in a quill. That 
such an article could be procured, he 
had no conception; but he found re- 
sources within himself. His father 
at this time had a favourite black cat ; 
from the tail of which, West cut off a 
lock of hair, with which he made his 
first pencil. This, however, was soon 
worn to a stump, but it was as soon 

ced with the same materials, from 
the back, belly, or sides, of grimalkin ; 
which, from the frequent application of 
the young artist, began to exhibit a 
most frightful spectacle. His father 
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had lamented the declining beauty of 
his favourite ; but ignorant of the real 
cause, he imputed it to some disease, 
nor was the fraud discovered, until 
young West confessed with contrition 
the depredations he had committed. 
During the following year, Mr. Pen- 
nington, a merchant of Philadelphia, 
on paying Mr. West a visit. was much 
struck with the numerous pictures with 
which his friend’s house appeared to 
be decorated. This introduced the 
strong predilection of young West to 
his notice, to whom he promised a box 
of paints and pencils from the city. 
These were accordingly sent, together 
with some prepared canvass, and a few 
engravings by Grevling. On receiving 
this invaluable present, West immedi- 
ately proceeded to work, and in a short 
time produced a beautiful picture which 
he had composed and painted from an 


attentive examination of these en- | 


vings. This picture, about sixty- 
covell oud afterwards, was sent to 
him in London by his brother, and 
placed in the same room with “ Christ 
rejected ;” and while exhibiting them 
together, Mr. West has been frequently 
heard to declare, that “‘ there were in 
that juvenile attempt, certain inventive 
touches, which, with all his subsequent 
experience, he had never been able to 


su s.” ; 

Pleased with the rapid progress 
which the young artist daily made, Mr. 
Pennington shortly afterwards took 
him to Philadelphia, where he was 
shewn a picture that had been executed 
by a Mr. Williams, to whom he was 
introduced. Mr. Williams, on find- 
ing, from conversing with the lad, that 
he had never received any instructions, 
and that he was totally unacquainted 
with such books as had treated on the 
principles and beauties of the art, lent 
him the works of Fresnoy and Richard- 
son, and exhibited to his view a va- 
riety of his own pictures and draw- 
ings. This adventure decided his 
destination. He returned home with 
a mind filled with paintings and draw- 
ings, accompanied with all the insignia 
of the art. His parents soon perceived 
the impression which his mind had 
received; and after due deliberation, 
and some serious consultations with 
the leading characters of their religi- 
ous community, they gave their con- 
sent, that, though contrary to the prin- 
ciples which they professed, it was, on 
the present occasion, their duty to 














permit their son to cultivate that ta- 
lent which God appeared to have 
bestowed upon him in such a super- 
eminent degree. 

Having drawn several figures on 
some boards, which he procured of a 
neighbouring cabinet-maker, they were 
seen by a Mr. Wayne and a Dr. Mor- 
ris, who begged two or three, and in 
return presented the lad with a dollar 
each, to purchase materials. This 
was nearly the first patronage which 
Mr. West received. 

His fame spreading, as his genius 
ripened and his years increased, 
young West was noticed with marks 
of particular attention; and in many 
families he became the subject of much 
conversation. About a year after he 
had received the two dollars, he was 
invited to the house of a Mr. Flower, 
who was one of the justices for the 
county.’ While on a visit to this fa- 
mily, he was introduced to an intelli- 


-gent female, who had the care, as go- 


verness, of Mr. Flower’s daughters. 
It was through this lady, that he be- 
came acquainted with the histories 
which described the illustrious states of 
antiquity, where these arts exhibited a 
brilliancy that had astonished the world. 
This awakened within him ardent de- 
sires to become acquainted with them, 
and gave new fervour to that flame, 
which, being already kindled, was only 
to be extinguished with life. West 
was also, while on this visit, intro- 
duced to a Mr..Ross, of Lancaster, 
whose portrait, with that of his lady, 
he painted with so much exactness, 
that the applications which were made 
from numerous individuals in the vi- 
cinity, half compelled him to enter 
upon his profession before he was 
aware. 

Among those who thus visited the 
young artist, was an ingenious mecha- 
nic, named Wm. Henry, who, having 
some acquaintance with history, strong- 
ly urged him to form and paint an his- 
torical piece from the death of So- 
crates. West was totally ignorant of 
the history ; and frankly confessed his 
incompetence to undertake the work 
on this account. Mr. Henry then 
took from his library an English trans- 
lation from Plutarch of this tragical 
event; the details of which induced 
him to make the attempt. One seri- 
ous difficulty, nowever, occurred: West 
had hitherto only drawn human faces, 
or bodies clothed ; and therefore very 
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naturally concluded, that he could not 
do justice to the figure of the naked 


slave, who presented the poison. To 
meet this objection, Mr. Henry, with- 
out making West acquainted with his 
intention, directed a handsome young 
slave to be brought into the room, with 
all those parts of the body in a state of 
nakedness, which might be thought 
necessary to represent this branch of 
the detestable tragedy. The slave, on 
entering the room, stood before them. 
« There,” said Henry, “‘ is the model 
which you want.” West, on per- 
ceiving nature full in view, found his 
objection vanish, and received a con- 
viction, that it was only from her 
school that perfect models could be 
taken. This picture, on being finish- 
ed, procured for him many additional 
friends ; and also much applause from 
several, who were capable of appre- 
ciating the merit which he had display- 
ed in the execution of .his work. At 
this time, Dr. Smith, who was Provost 
of the College at Philadelphia, was 
so much pleased with his judgment 
and abilities, that he offered to take 
him under his tuition, and to instruct 
him in classical literature, so far as his 
profession as a painter might require. 
To this offer his parents acceded, and 
young West was accordingly taken 
into the college. 

West, now drawn into public notice, 
found his enthusiasm increase with 
his opportunities for study: _ but, un- 
happily, about this period, death took 
from him his amiable mother ; and the 
incursions made by the Indians very | 
much disturbed the tranquillity of the 
country. The defeat of General Brad- 
dock, in 1755, increased the consterna- 
tion which prevailed, and drew into 
the field. of war, many, who might 
otherwise have been placed by the 
painter on his canvass. West about 
this time joined his companions in 
arms; and during his short military 
expedition, he became acquainted with 
General Wayne, who contributed, with 
Washington, to secure the indepen- 
dence of the United States. 

When Braddock’s army was de- 
feated and destroyed, the General and 
many distinguished individuals perish- 
ed in the tremendous conflict. Search 
was afterwards made on -the field of 
battle for the remains of the unfor- 
tunate General, during which, the 
bodies of the father and brother of Sir 
Peter Halket were found locked. in 








each other’s arms, near the foot of the 
tree where they fell. West had some 
intention of painting this affecting 
scene; but not meeting with sufficient 
encouragement, the design was aban- 
doned. 

On returning to Philadelphia, he 
discovered a copy of a Saint Ignatius, 
that had been taken in a Spanish 
prize. This was executed in the best 
style of the Morillo school, and was 
therefore thought well worthy of an 
imitative effort. This, West attempt- 
ed with so much success, that his work 
became the subject of the most en- 
thusiastic praise. These applauses 
induced him to give his genius a still 
bolder flight, and to make an attempt 
at something higher than portrait 
painting, to which he had hitherto 
been chiefly confined. Pursuant to 
this determination, he undertook a 
picture from the trial of Susanna, in 
which he introduced no less than forty 
figures. This was completed under 
the patronage of a Mr. Cox, and, in 
Mr. West’s opinion, the style in which 
it was executed, far exceeded his 
Death of Socrates. Butof this, no- 
thing further can now be said, as the 
picture is unfortunately lost. 

After remaining some time in Phi- 
ladelphia, Mr. West removed to New 
York, where happening to see a beau- 
tiful Flemish picture of a Hermit pray- 
ing before a lamp, he conceived the 
idea .of painting a man reading by 
candle-light. This also he completed 
with his usual ability, taking for his 
model, a man with a book placed be- 


| fore him, in a room enlightened only 


by acandle. His reputation as a por- 
trait-painter during these years con- 
tinued to increase; and his prices ad- 
vanced, as his fame augmented. In 
1754, his price was one guinea for a 
head ; in 1755 it was two guineas ; in 
1756 three ; in 1758 four; and in 1760 
five ; and ten guineas for a half length. 

When Mr. West had nearly attain- 
ed his twenty-second year, a proposi- 
tion was made by a mercantile friend, 
for his going to Italy, accompanied 
with an offer of the necessary means. 
This was an overture too advantage- 
ous to be rejected ; he therefore made 
suitable preparations, and speedily 
embarked. Arriving at Rome, he was 
introduced to some celebrated cha- 
racters, who, wishing to see what ef- 
fect the works of art which decorated 
the Vatican would produce on him, 











appointed a day for the grand exhibi- 
tion. West was then placed where, 
on the sudden opening of a door, he 
might have at once a full view of the 
statue of Apollo. To witness this 
scene, many exalted personages had as- 
sembled, forming a procession, which 
included about thirty of the most mag- 
nificent equipages in Rome. When 
the keeper threw open the door, West, 
seized with astonishment, exclaimed, 
“ How much it resembles a young 
Mohawk warrior!” The Italians were 
evidently mortified, at hearing their ce- 
lebrated Apollo compared to a savage 
warrior, and therefore wished to know 
what sort of people the Mohawks were. 
West described their persons, their 
education, the elasticity of their limbs, 
their dexterity with the bow and ar- 
row, the expansion which active life 
gave to their chest, and the dilation of 
the nostrils, which their quick breath- 
ing while engaged in the chase always 
occasioned ; all of which were sonobly 
depicted in the Apollo. “I have seen 
them frequently,” said West, “ stand- 
ing in that very attitude, watching, 
with an intense eye, the progress of 
the arrow which they had just dis- 
charged from the how.” This expla- 
nation removed all their mortification ; 
and the Italians declared, that a better 
criticism had rarely been pronounced 
on their celebrated statue. After sur- 
veying, with different degrees of admi- 
ration, the works of the most eminent 
artists, his health began to decline ; 
and, following medical advice, he re- 
moved to Leghorn. Upon his reco- 
very, he visited Florence, Bologna, 
Parma, Mantua, Venice, and Verona, 
studiously observing the works of Ca- 
racei, Correggio, Tintoretti, Paul, 
Veronese, Romano, Titian, and others, 
which were chiefly to be found in these 
cities. While at Parma he completed 
a copy of the St. Jerome of Correggio, 
and was elected a member of their 
academy. From the academies of 
Florence and Bologna, he had pre- 
viously received. similar honours. 
While at Rome, he painted a portrait, 
which gained him so much reputation, 
that its fame travelled to America, 
and drew from his friends, through 
whose patronage he had been able to 
visit the schools of Europe, letters of 
unlimited credit. In this act of li- 


berality they were joined by Mr. Ha- 
milton, who was then Governor of Phi- 
ladelphia. 
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After an absence of about fifteen 
months, Mr. West again visited Rome, 
having recovered his health, and im- 
proved himself in his favourite art, by 
the various works of eminent masters 
that he had been permitted to consult. 
From Rome he repaired to France, 
but without meeting with that flatter- 
ing attention by which he had been 
distinguished in the countries he had 
previously visited. 

Nearly three years had now elapsed, 
since Mr. West had left America, and 
he began to calculate upon a speedy 
return to the land of his nativity; but 
a letter from his father, advising him 
to visit England, induced him to turn 
his face towards this country. While 
entertaining these views, he joined 
the company of Mr. Patoune, a Scotch 
physician, who, having been abroad, 
was travelling homewards, and with 
him he continued to associate until their 
arrival. West, during the whole of 
his journey, found time to take sketches 
from groups and figures wherever he 
went, and derived much advantage 
from the observations which he made 
on the style and manner in which he 
found the various works executed. In 
Paris and Lyons they remained longer 
than in any other parts of France ; 
but Mr. West having America now 
distinctly in view, he hastened to. this 
country, fully intending to tarry about 
two or three months, to survey its most 
celebrated pictures, and then to revisit 
his native land. He reached London 
in company with Mr. Patoune, in the 
month of August, 1763. : 

Mr. West on his arrival visited Ox- 
ford, Blenheim, Bath, Stourhead, 
Fonthill, Wilton, Longford near Sa- 
lisbury, Windsor, and Hampton Court, 
and returned to London, purposely te 
embark for America. But fortunately, 
during his tour, Mr. Patoune having 
spoken favourably in several com- 
panies of his extraordinary talents, 
and highly praised some of his per- 
formances, particularly his Cymon and 
Iphigenia, which he painted about the 
time of his second visit to Rome, and 
his Angelica and Medora, which were 
finished soon after, an interest was 
excited in his favour, which he could 
not, on the ground of common pru- 
dence, treat either with neglect, or 
abandon with abruptness. One cir- 
eumstance which tended to excite this 
marked attention was, that Mr. West 
had been represented as a young Ame- 
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rican Quaker, who thus made such 
proficiency in the arts which his com- 
munity in general disregarded. 

His name, in connection with these 
circumstances, becoming public, soon 
reached the ears of General Monckton, 
who in 1759 had taken the command 
of the British army, on the death of 
General Wolfe. This gentleman havy- 
ing lately returned from America, had 
brought with him some knowledge of 
Mr. West’s brother, who served under 
General Wayne, as captain in the 
Pennsylvania militia. These circum- 
stances led him to call on Mr. West to 
view his pictures, and so forcibly was 
he struck with their superior merit, 
that he immediately sat for a full 
length portrait. This was executed in 
a masterly manner, combining an ex- 
pression of a bold military spirit, 
with a striking personal likeness, Its 
fame soon drew to his apartments se- 
veral distinguished characters, who 
honoured him with a sitting, and se- 
veral celebrated artists came to in- 
spect his works. By General Monck- 
ton he was introduced to the cele- 
brated Reynolds, who, calling to see 
the portrait of Monckton, advised him 
to exhibit this, with his two pictures, 
of which Patoune had spoken so high- 
ly, in the exhibition for 1764, which 
was then about to be opened in Spring 
Gardens. The praise which these ob- 
tained, far exceeded his most sanguine 
expectations ; and this being seconded 
by the earnest solicitations of his 
friends, which were daily increasing in 
number and respectability, caused him 
to suspend for a season, his resolution 
to return to America. 

The United States at this time held 
out a more inviting prospect of fur- 
nishing pecuniary advantage and local 
fame, than either England or any king- 
dom in Europe could present. Ame- 
rica had produced no good painter ; it 
was ready to give all possible encou- 
ragement to a native artist: and he 
might have been considered as the 
father of the American school. But 
if this had been adopted, as he would 
have had no rivals with whom to con- 
tend, the glory of equalling those who 
had already acquired unfading laurels, 
would have prevented him from con- 
tending for an imperishable wreath 
among these sons of immortality. But 
whatever events occurred to influence 
his decision, he finally resoved to settle 
in England, and gather hard-earned 
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fame from the ground of competition, 
rather than reign in America, “ with- 
out a second, and without a judge.” 

While Mr. West resided in Phila- 
delphia, he had formed an acquaint- 
ance with: Miss Shewell, the second 
daughter of a respectable merchant. 
Their intimacy had ripened into a mu- 
tual affection; but their intended mar- 
riage was delayed until he had visited 
Europe, and obtained those advan- 
tages in his art, which could not be 
found in any other portion of the globe. 
This sacred engagement was never 
forgotten by either party. No sooner 
had Mr. West formed a resolution to 
settle in England, than he wrote to his 
father, requesting him to accompany 
the young lady to the British metropo- 
lis, that their marriage might be con- 
summated. To her also he wrote a 
most affectionate epistle, stating the 
reasons which had induced him to 
think of settling in this country, and 
pointing out the propriety of the mea- 
sures, in which she was solicited to 
concur. She according sailed from 
America with Mr. West’s father, land- 
ed safely, after a pleasant passage, 
and shortly after their arrival became 
his wife. 

independently ‘of the personal cir- 
cumstances already noticed, Mr. West 
made his appearance in England at 
a time when historical painting had 
been much neglected. George the 
Second had given no encouragement 
to artists of this description ; and men 
of no mean talents were languishing 
in adversity, when he resolved to 
abandon the fair advantages which 
America offered, to encounter in this 
country, the difficulties which obstruct 
the march of genius. He was about 
twenty-six years of age when he form- 
ed this resolution, and began his ca- 
reer. George the Third had looked 
with a more fayourable eye than his 
grandfather on this branchof the imi- 
tative arts ; but the isswe still remained 
in a state of uncertainty, which set 
calculation at defiance. 

In the year 1765 an association was 
formed at Spring Gardens, denomi- 
nated the “ Incorporated Society of 
Arts.” This was composed of those 
artists who had previously exhibited 
the fruits of their genius for public in- 
spection at that on former occa- 
sions. Of this Society Mr. West was 
elected a member, and chosen a direc- 


| tor. His fame continuing to increase, 
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he was strongly recommended to the 
notice of his Majesty in 1767, by Arch- 
bishop Drummond, in consequence of 
a picture which he had completed for 
his grace. This was Agrippina land- 
ing at Brundusium with the ashes of 
Germanicus. His Majesty, who was 
highly delighted with the performance, 
immediately employed him to execute 
the picture of Regulus, and then di- 
rected him to pay particular attention 
to scripture history. 

At Spring Gardens, the exhibitions 
were attended with such success, that 
within a short period a fund of £6000 
was raised; but through some private 
dissension between two members, the 
most eminent artists withdrew. This 
circumstance led to the establishment 
of the Royal Academy. The necessity 
of such an institution being represent- 
ed to the King, he approved of the 
measure, and nominated Chambers, 
Coates, Moser, and West, as a com- 
mittee, to devise a plan, which, when 
formed, was to be submitted to his 
Majesty’s inspection. The rules and 
reglations receiving the royal sanc- 
tion, the King appointed the members, 
and the first meeting was held in De- 
cember, 1768. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was elected the first president; and, 
with some partial interruptions, aris- 
ing from local differences, he continued 
to retain it until his death in Feb. 
1792. A few weeks prior to his de- 
cease, he had recommended Mr. West 
as his successor, in favour of whom he 
had intended to give his resignation, if 
death had not anticipated his design. 

On the death of Sir Joshua, Mr. 
West was at first appointed pro temp. ; 
but the members were so fully con- 
vinced of his fitness for the station, 
that he was afterwards unanimously 
elected to the presidency, which, with 
some occasional interruptions, he re- 
tained h life. Being raised to 
this ho e distinction, Mr. West 
immediately introduced some regula- 
tions, to render the monies received at 
the annual exhibition more productive 
of advantages ; establishing funds for 
aged and poor artists, and for the re- 
lief of their widows and children. In 
his first address to the Academy, he 
adverted to the degraded state of the 
art, which he had observed while in 
Italy, and regretted that the corrupt 
taste of patronage should so prevail, 
as to have caused this degeneracy. 
His aim was to rescue the art from its 





present state of degradation ; and real 
amateurs will readily acknowledge, 
that his efforts have been crowned 
with success. 

In 1802, Mr. West visited Paris, 
and was receiyed with the most flat- 
tering marks of attention. Inthe Na- 
tional Gallery of Arts, he was waited 
on by a deputation from the National 
Institute, and invited to a most mag- 


‘nificent baaquet. By Napoieon, who 


was then First Consul, he was fur- 
nished with apartments in the Louvre, 
and in every respect treated with that 
honourable distinction which is due to 
superior merit. 

In 1805, the British Institution was 
founded, agreeably to the strong re- 
commendation of Mr. West, for pro- 
moting the fine arts in this kingdom. 
Its primary objects were to cherish 
talent, and to reward successful exer- 
tion, in historical and landscape paint- 
ing, modelling, and sculpture. In 
1806, he finished his picture represent- 
ing “ The Death of Lord Nelson ;” in 
which, about fifty portraits of officers 
and men were introduced with much 
spirit and effect. In 1815 he was sum- 
moned to attend the committee, ap- 
pointed by Parliament to examine the 
Elgin marbles, on which occasion he 
displayed his abilities to much advan- 
tage. His masterly observations will 
be long remembered on these celebrat- 
ed specimens of art. In 1818, ‘‘ Death 
on the Pale Horse” excited much at- 
tention; and although the artists by 
whom it was inspected were divided 
in their opinions respecting its aggre- 
gate of merit, all concurred in this, 
that Death presented a figare nobly 
cenceived, and full of terror and sub- 
limity. This, and “ Christ rejected,” 
are considered as his most masterly 
performances. 

Towards the end of 1819, the ef- 
fects of age and incessant labour pro- 
duced in Mr. West some severe pains, 
which compelled him to desist from 
his usual avocation ; yet he continued 
to cherish, even within a fortnight of 
his death, a hope, that he should again 
be able to resume the pencil. But 
“the narrow house” was preparing 
for him. He continued to linger with- 
out any particular bodily disease, 
until the 11th of March, 1820, when he 
died without a struggle or a groan, at 
his house, No. 14, Newman-street, 
Oxford-street, London, in the eighty- 
second year of his age. 
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Shortly after his decease, a deputa- 
tion from the council of the Royal 
Academy waited upon his sons and 
executors, requesting permission to 
honour his remains with a public fa- 
neral in St. Paul’s cathedral, similar to 
that which had honoured the remains 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds. His Majesty, 
as patron of the Royal Academy, hav- 
ing sanctioned this proposal, the body 
was deposited in state in the smaller 
exhibition room on the ground floor of 
the Institution, being hung with black, 
and ornamented with silver sconcés 
and escutcheons. On the morning of 
the 29th of March, the body was in- 
terred with great honours, the proces+ 
sion being attended by the’several offi- 
cers, members, and students@f the aca- 
demy, a great number ofthe principal 
British artists, many. litetary charac- 
ters, and a great portion of the nobi- 
lity, besides a vast concourse of people 
who witnessed the procession. “The 
coffin was placed in the vault of St. 
Paul’s, close by the coffins of Wren, 
Reynolds, Opie, and Barry. 

Mr. West has left two sons, but his 
property is nearly all included in his 
extensive collection of Paintings, the 
value of which is exceedingly great. 
His wife died about two years before 
him. The honour of Knighthood, which 
his late Majesty offered to confer, was 


declined by him, ftom his attachment | 


to the doctrines and principles of the 
Quakers, which followed him through 
life. The following inscription is en- 
graven on his tomb.— 

Here lie the Remains of 
BENJAMIN WBS, ESQ. 
President of the Royal Academy of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture ; 

Born 10th of October, 1738, at Springfield, in 
Pennsylvania, in America ; 

Died in London, March 11, 1820. 

The works of Mr. West are nume- 
rous, perhaps not less than one thou- 
sand ; but it is only from a selection 
that the decided superiority of his ge- 
nius appears. Tp young artists he was 

articularly attentive, having frequent- 
y been known to drop his pencil, to 
give direction to the pencils of others, 
expecting no reward but in their im- 
provement and success. He was long 
honoured with the liberal patronage 
of his late Majesty, and derived from 
an enlightened public that support 
which he justly merited. His works 
will long remain among the proudest 
embellishments of Britain. 

No. 17.—Vot. II. 


RIGHT HON, HENRY GRATTAN. 


Ir is with feelings of sorrow, that we 
announce the death of this distinguish- 
ed and venerable patriot; an event 
which took place on Sunday evening, 
the 4th of Juné, 1820, at his house in 
Baker-street, Sorymen uare, Lon- 
don. Mr. Grattan was in the 74th 
year of his age, during the last five of 
which, he had been afflicted with a 
severe dropsi¢al affection in the chest ; 
but in the midst of sufferings the most 
acute and painful, he displayed a calm 
and submissive résignation. It is well 
known that he was conscious of his 
approaching dissolution ; and he was 
deeply sensible, that when he “ made 
the last effort for thé benefitof his coun- 
try,” by his appearance in Parliament, 
for the pious purpose of recommending 
to the House of Commons, the cause so 
near his heart, it musttend to accelerate 
that mournful sacrifice. His enfeebled 
| frame did not second the aspirings of 
| his bold and fervent spirit; he was 
| doomed to bequeath entancipation as 
| a legacy—not to bestow it as a gift. 
| The death of such a man, though for 
some time expected, cannot fail to ex- 
cite a feeling of regret inthe bosom of 
every individual, in whose estimation, 
public virtue and private worth are 
valuable. His last and most anxious 
wish was, that he might have died, like 
| the immortal Chatham, in the imme- 
| diate performance of his parliamentary 
duty, and in promoting the advance- 
ment of that cause in which he had so 
long “ toiled, and. shone, and suffered.” 

His obsequie¥ were distinguished 
with peculiar honours. His body lay 
in state at Richmond se. The pall 
was supported b s of Wel- 
lington and Norfolk, 4 
Charlemont and Dor 
' vast number of pobili 
'tended. His 
in Wesiminste 














into Parliament through the interest 
of the late Lord Charlemont, in the 
year 1773, and in 1790 was returned 
for the city of Dublin. 

During the whole period in which 
the question of Catholic Emancipation 
has been agitated, Mr. Grattan has 
shewn himself friendly to the measure. 
It was,either to advocate this cause, or 





to die in the attempt, that he left Dub- 
20 
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lin, in a debilitated state of health. 
He reached Liverpool in the steam 
packet from that city, about five in the 
afternoon, on Monday, May 22, after a 
passage of 17 hours. On his landing, 
he was drawn by an admiring popu- 
lace to the Waterloo Hotel, where he 
continued until Wednesday the 24th, 
when, about six in the evening, he pro- 
céeded to Runcorn, and from thence 
to London by inland navigation, the 
common mode of travelling being too 
fatiguing for his exhausted frame. 
While in Liverpool, he was treated 
with much attention and respect, an 
acknowledgment of which he has ex- 
pressed, in the writing of which the 
annexed is a fac-simile. 


a ee 


Review.—The Methodist, a Poem. pp. 
26. price 1s. 87, Bartho.-Close, Lon. 
Tuts neat little Poem, which has just 
made its appearance, we doubt not 
will prove highly acceptable to the 
Wesleyan Methodists, without giving 
offence to any other religious sect. The 
author has concealed his name; but 
we gather from his advertisement, that 
he is not a Methodist, nor ever was 
one. This he has mentioned, that his 
readers may expect, in the delineation 
of character which he has given, that 
impartiality, which we, on the perusal, 

have found. 

He lightly touches on the progress- 
ive diffusion of light, from the dawn 
of the Reformation, until, in modern 
days, Wesley arose above the moral 
horizon. The Poem contains nothing 
of fulsome adulation, but speaks in a 
respectful manner of the progress of 
Methodism, of its general utility, of 
its influence on society, and of the ten- 
dency ofits doctrines. We have only 
room to give the following specimen.— 
«* Observe that cottage, im yon hazel copse, 
Round which the corn- wave their yellow 


Crops 5 
Green tener ot mess adorn the thatch, 
From many 4 ice grows the verdant patch ; 
A spot, it seems, where poverty might rest, 
Unknown, unhonour’d, and by man unblest : 
Hark ! ’tis a Christian hymn salutes the skies ; 
Leuder, and sweeter, hear the chorus rise : 
Now, gently on the heart, as snows that melt 
Into the lake’s calm bosom, it is felt. 
Pass we the threshold, thro’ the low door stoop, 
"Tis Felix! ’midst a poor bat pious group, 
Their Christian leader be ; his Roly care, 
To meet his class with weekly praise and pray’r ; 
He warns, exhorts, as most each member needs, 
Or bears the lambs of Christ, or gently leads ; 
The aay oF stirs with their eternal weal ; 
Prunes Juxuriant shoots-of forward zeal ; 





Exact, yet courteous, his demeanour meek, 

Reclaims the wand’ring, and supports the weak. 

Taught well the workings of the mind to trace, 

Deep his experience in the things of grace. 

He counse! or reproof, in love bestows, 

To them the fulness of his heart o’erflows ; 

That they, like him, may know their sins for- 
giv’n, heav’n. 

Like him, may know their names inserib’d in 

‘ How knows he that?’ J hear a voice inquire.— 

How knows the querist there is heat in fire ? 

Force in attraction, when his spirit moves 

Toward some object he supremely loves? 

How, that his bosom to his children yearns, 

When none but he the father’s love discerns? 

Or how, when ebbing life hung on a breath, 

Knew he that sin could barb the sting of death? 

He feels it strike his senses and his soul, 

Above deception, and beyond control. 

Thus Felix felt—like him to sight restor’d, 

By the almighty finger of the Lord : 

rd knew not how the miracle could be, 

But knew he once was blind, and now could see.” 


a 
On Selling pernicious Books. 





Mr. Epiror, 

Srr,—Should the following lucubra- 
tion, in answer to the inquiries of T. Y. 
of Oakmoor, col. 278, on selling perni- 
cious Books, meet your approbation, 
its insertion in your excellent Miscel- 
lany, will oblige 

Sir, your’s, &c. E. UsHer. 

London, April 13, 1820. 

Ir by “a Christian” your correspondent 
means a believer In, and an imitator 
of Christ, then certainly the negative 
side of the question must be taken ; 
for, how can a Christian, believing the 
Bible to be a revelation from God, 
the precepts of which have such salu- 
tary effects on the life and character 
when cordially embraced, and the doc- 
trines of which have such a tendency 
to promote the best interests of man ; 
how can such a Christian sell publica- 
tions, which have a tendency to in- 
validate the truth of Scripture, to 
estrange the mind from God, and 
finally to injure the soul? Would not 
such persons, “ owing all their enjoy- 
ments to Christianity, act the part of 
those brutes, which, when they have 
a the dam, turn about and strike 

— 

Dr. Beattie justly said, “If I one 
soul improve, I have not lived in vain.” 
But persons in the habit of selling per- 
nicious publications, live to injure 
others, by giving circulation to works 
of an immoral and irreligious nature ; 
and by spreading them among the va- 
rious gradations of society, they are 
instrumental in diffusing vicious habits, 
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and infidel principles. Such a line of. 
conduct is repugnant to the genius of 
the gospel, and diametrically opposed 
to those benevolent sentiments with 
which Christianity inspires the mind. 
We are to frown at vice, and smile at 
virtue. We are to “ abstain from all 
appearance of evil,” and to endeavour 
to do good in every possible way, by 
suppressing vice and immorality, and 
spreading truth and virtue in every 
direction. The conduct of the Ephe- 
sians, recorded Acts xix. 19. was there- 
fore highly proper, and is worthy the 
imitation of Christians in general. 
The Rev. Mr. Wesley pertinently re- 
marks, in his comment on that scrip- 
ture,—‘“ To burn them, was far better 
than selling them, even though the 


money had been given to the poor.” | 


For, how can we present to others, 
works which we have proved to be in- 
jurious to ourselves? 
—f-——. 
Thoughts on the Knowledge of Angels. 
Mr. Epiror, 


Sir,—The volume of inspiration is to 
the human mind, what a lamp is to 
our feet in a dark and dangerous 
place; and to which we shall do, well 
to take heed, as unto a light that 
shineth in a dark place. I have long 
been of opinion, that we are not suf- 
ficiently sensible of the benefits we 
derive ‘from revelation; and conse- 
quently, not thankful enough to the 

ather of light, for this good and per- 
fect gift. In this dreary wilderness, 
were we deprived of that blessing, we 
should be in a state of mental dark- 
ness that might be felt. 

A laborious writer of the last cen- 
tury, whose mind was richly stored 
with almost “‘ ail that man e’er knew,” 
and in whont were united, the ac- 
complished scholar, the profound phi- 
losopher, and the genuine Christian ; 
in his old age, expressed himself in 
nearly the following language: ** In 
my younger days, when I had finished 
my studies at the university, I thought 
that I knew almost every thing ; but 
now, I scarcely know any thing, but 
what God has told me in his word.” And 
such, Sir, will be the experience of 
every scholar who believes sincerely 
in Divine Revelation, and who, in na- 
tural things, endeavours to penetrate 
beneath their surface; while men of 
strong, polished, and inquiring minds, 
who reject revelation, will almost as 
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certainly plunge into the gloomy and 
fathomless gulf of scepticism. 

I mean not to assert, that there is 
no ground for certainty,in the nature 
of things ; this would be to undermine 
the foundation on which the proofs of 
revelation rest; but that, in divine 
things, we know little but what is de- 
rived from the scriptures of truth. 
And were the Author of our being 
to annihilate every Bible, and every 
book containing a singie principle 
from that source ; and were he to erase 
from every mind every vestige of 
knowledge obtained from his word; 
it would, probably, leave a blank in the 
intellectual world, greater than imagi- 
nation can weil conceive. Were this 
done in religious matters, we should, in 
all probability, be inasimilar condition 
to those heathen nations whose lan- 
guage contains no name for Him whe 


filleth all things, and who is God aver 


all, blessed for ever. I have been 
led to these reflections, by a question 
asked by F. Hopkins, in No. 12, col. 
97, of your valuable Magazine. It is 
as follows: ‘‘ Do the celestial intel- 
ligences derive their knowledge of the 
wisdom of God, from the church mi- 
litant, or the church triumphant?” 

If your correspondent means, whe- 
ther they derive all their knowledge of 
the wisdom of God from one of these 
channels? I am of opinion that they - 
do not derive it from either, 

By the celestial intelligences, is 
meant angels; and of the angelic host, 
we know no more than what is con- 
tained in the pages of inspiration. 
From these we learn, that there are 
beings of a higher order than our- 
selves ;—that they have on particular 
oceasions been visible ;—that they have 
been employed as messengersof mercy 
and of judgment ;—and that their pre- 
sent office is to minister to the heirs 
of salvation. But beyond these par- 
ticulars, the seriptures contain little to 
gratify curiosity ; and henee we should 
be very cautious in what we advance 
on a subject which is so far beyond the 
ken of mortals. 

When treating of the objects of the 
heavenly world, too many writers haye 
been governed by their imagination, 
instead of their judgment; and per- 
ceiving that the difierent species of 
beings in the visible world, admit of 
being arranged into various classes 
according to their relative perfections 
and. defects, and faneying that similar 
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distinctions exist in the invisible, they | demption, from the church in its dif- 
have, with affected precision, pro-| ferent states? And if so, however 
ceeded to marshal the various orders | they may acquire theirknowledge, they 
of intelligences in what they call the | do not, I think, obtain it either from 
celestial hierarchy. And hence it is| those who through faith and patience 
we read of three different orders ; the | inherit the promises, or from those on 
lowest comprising angels, archangels,| earth who are followers of them. 
and principalities ; the next, powers, That pious men who died prior to 
virtues, and dominions ; and the highest,| the advent of the Saviour, received, 
thrones, cherubims, and seraphims; and| on their entrance into glory, a con- 
not unfrequently is that awful Being, | siderable accession to their stock of 
whois at an infinite distance from every | knowledge, is very natural to suppose ; 
finite intelligence, however exalted, | and it is certain, that they could not 
included in their philosophical scale of | carry more into the heavenly world 
graduated entities. But they are the than they possessed at the period of 
foolish dreams of philosophic fanatics ; | their dissolution: and though many of 
the wild effusions of men, who, under | them saw, by faith, the promised Sa- 
a pretence of irradiating the human | viour afar off, yet, from the obscure 
mind, envelop it in palpable ob-| conceptions that good men in our 
scurity. Poets may represent the va-| Lord’s day entertained of the nature 
rious. changes in the modal appear-/| of his kingdom, it is more than pro- 
ances of nature, as ‘‘ but the varied | bable that the knowledge of those who 
God;” and philosophical theologians | had departed, was equally confused 
may invent intelligences, to unite Je-'| and contracted ; and therefore, if the 
hovah with his works ; but when Deity | natural inhabitants of heaven depend- 
is brought in contrast with his crea-| ed on the saints of God for their 
tures, our minds ought ever to be deep- , knowledge of the work of redemp- 
ly impressed with this important, sub- | tion, the knowledge of angels must 
lime, and scriptural truth: necessarily be, like that of the saints, 
« Worms, angels, men, of ev'ry different sphere, | Very imperfect. 
Are equal all ; for all are nothing here.” | The angel Gabriel was sent to an- 
But I presume, Sir, that your cor- | nounce the Saviour’s birth, name, and 
respondent had not this fanciful clas-| work; and does he manifest any ig- 
sification of intelligences in his mind, | norance of the precise object of the 
or he would not have. made the in-| Messiah’s mission? So far from this, 
quiry he has, on the origin of their | he displays a full acquaintance with 
knowledge. | the subject;* he has much clearer 
How angels acquire their know- | views on this point, than the saints in 
ledge, is a question which I do not at- | heaven had when on earth; and much 
tempt to solve. We know that men clearer than the saints then on earth 
derive the materials of their know- | had: and this affords a strong pre- 
ledge of the wisdom of God, through | sumptive evidence that angels do not 
the medium of their senses; but how | derive their knowledge of the plan of 
spiritual beings, which, according to | salvation from the church of God. 
our general notions, possess no bodily; Since our Lord’s day, the church 
organs, obtain their’s,is a secret which | militant has been divided into nume- 
we must die to know. On the suppo-| rous sects, all of which differ from 
sition that angels are not invested | each other, and none of which pro- 
with organized bodies, we cannot con- | bably are right in all points; and 
ceive how it is possible for them to | therefore if angels had no _ better 
experience any thing like visual, au- | sources of information than what the 
ricular, or tactile sensations. And | church affords, they would be almost 
though material nature does in some | as much perplexed to find out what is 
way affect them, so as to display to | truth, as thinking men are in the pre- 
their elevated minds the glorious at- | sent world. But we need not appre- 
tributes of the Supreme; yet it is|hend that differences may exist in 
certain that their perceptions must be | heaven. Should we reach that abode 
very different from ours. of light, purity, harmony, and felicity, 
Perhaps F. H. meant to inquire, | we shall be endowed with new powers 
whether angels derived all their know- 
ledge of the wisdom of God, as dis- | * See Matt. i. 20, 21—Luke i. 11 to 19, 
played in the scheme of human re- | 26 to 35.—Luke ii. 8 to 14. 
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of perception, and new sources of 
knowledge, and all discord will vanish 
for ever! 

I presume not to say, that angels are 
acquainted with redemption in all its 
ramifications : it has, no doubt, mys- 
teries even to angelic minds; and one 
of them may be, how faith in the doc- 
trines of the gospel, works so as to 
produce an entire change in the habits 
and dispositions of sinful creatures. 
To behold persons, who béfore conver- 
sion were earthly, sensual, and devilish, 
transformed into heavenly, holy, and 
happy beings, may excite their admi- 
ration ; and they may “desire to look 
into” the causes that produce such 
astonishing effects. Nor is it improba- 
ble that wise and good men, on reach- 
ing heaven, may be the occasions of 
gratifying them on such topics; just 
as childrenand plebeians are the occa- 
sions of many sage lessons of wisdom 
to the learned and wise in this world. 

In my remarks, I have endeavoured 
to keep my eye upon the point where 
knowledge ends, and where uncer- 
tainty begins; and should they be 
deemed of any use, their insertion will 
oblige, 

Sir, yours, respectfully, 
INDIGATOR. 
Bolton, Lancashire, March 30, 1820. 





On the Means of Employing the Poor. 

Mr. Ep:Tor, 

S1z,—It is an easier matter to discover 
evils, than it is either to trace them to 
their sources, or to find a remedy for 
them. But in whatever causes the 
evils, of which thousands now com- 
plain, might have originated, it is ob- 
vious that their continuance may be 
traced to the disproportion that exists 
between the price of labour, and that 
of all the necessaries of life. If the 
value of land and of its produce can- 
not be reduced, on account of existing 
burdens, it seems reasonable, that 
some employment should be created 
for the Poor, until the price of labour 
shall correspond with taxation and 
the productions of the soil. 

At present, most of our manufactur- 
ing districts are overstocked with 
workmen. Of this it is to be feared, 
that many unfeeling and uncalculating 
individuals take an advantage, and re- 
duce below its proportionate value the 
produce of that reduced labour with 
which they glut the markets, and un- 
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happily increase the evil which both 
interest and humanity should direct 
them to remedy. 

To prevent this, I beg to suggest, 
whether it would not be worthy the at- 
tention of Government, to establish 
some common works, that, at moderate 
wages, on which men might earn 10s. 
15s. or 20s. per week, according to 
their families, would take off the sur- 
plus hands, until trade shall have re- 
covered its former vigour? 

Among these public works, may be 
enumerated, the clearing of harbours ; 
directing the courses of rivers; build- 
ing of bridges; making and repairing 
of public roads; levelling of hills; 
cutting of canals; draining of mo- 
rasses; enclosing neglected wastes ; 
planting barren spots ; and improving 
the lands belonging to the Crown, 
which might hereafter be let in small 
farms, much to the advantage of the 
community. 

To defray the expenses which these 
labours would occasion, a tax might 
be levied on funded property, on 
money at interest, and even on houses 
and lands ; for although these are now 
oppressed with the poor-rates, they 
would then be relieved from a consi- 
derable portion of their parochial bur- 
dens. his might be continued until 
the demand for workmen at their re- 
spective trades, should call forth an 
advance of wages, and draw them 
again to the spindle, the shuttle, or the 
forge. ; 

Whether these men could really 
earn the wages they might receive, 
would be of little consequence. The 
object is to furnish them with a liveli- 
hood through honest industry, until 
trade recovered strength. And how- 
ever diminutive their labour might be, 
the nation would have less reason to 
complain than it has at present, while, 
under the existing poor-laws, those 
who might be thus employed, are now 
paid for doing nothing. 

This undertaking, however, must be 
the work of Government, either by its 
own immediate agents, or by the enact- 
ment of laws, which should compel 
each county to co-operate, agreeably 
to some general principle. This might 
be regulated by the extent of popula- 
tion, the weight of parochial taxation, 
and the various labours to be perform- 
ed in given districts, so that on the 
aggregate scale the strong should as- 
sist the weak. a might be 
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Yegulated by the application of the 
ta 


X. 

To plan, direct, and superintend 
these works, Government has already 
at its disposal half-pay officers and 
engineers in abundance ; and other in- 
dividuals might easily be found, through 
whose genius and talents these under- 
takings might be adyantageously car- 
ried into effect. 

Should any thing like this outline 
of a plan be adopted, no gentleman 
would be tempted to pull down the 
cottages of the poor, as soon as they 
came in hand, that the ejected inhabi- 
tants might be compelled to seek re- 
fuge in another parish, where the more 
scanty means of subsistence tend to 


augment their distress. 
DELTA. 
Liverpool, June 20, 1820. 
a > te 
MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS BY 
TYRO. 


1.—It is required to find by Trigo- 
nometry, the area of the Trapezium 
ABCD, when AB = 16°6, BC = 13°2, 
CD—10, AD—26. And the angles 
at B and D together = 150°. 


2.—I shall be glad to obtain light 
upon an expression which purports to 
be the Sum of the n“ powers of 
any two quantities expressed in gene- 
ral terms, and is as follows: 
s"—ns"~* p + n. S. 3°* p—n.2. tS: 

: 2 

a-# 3 n--5 n-6 n--7 n--8 »4 
s**p’ +n. ===. Ea 

I have searched several volumes on 
Algebra, but none of those in my pos- 
session appear to me elearly to ac- 
count for it, though the expression it- 
self is found in most of them. 


3.—In Vyse’s Tutor’s Guide, page 
297, is the following question, which 
from the dimensions given, appears to 
contradict itself: if any of your nu- 
merous correspondents will give a so- 
lution of the difficulty, as well as of 
the question itself, Tyre will be much 
obliged.— 1 

It is required to find the fences of 
a Triangular Meadow, whose area is 
24 chains; the base being given 88, 
and the sum of the cubes of the three 
sides, 1728 chains, 

N. B, The cube of 88 is consider- 
ably more than 1728, without the other 
sides. 

May 19, 1820. 


~ 





SOLUTION. 
Broughton, 21st May, 1820. 

Mr. Epitor, 
Sir,—Should the following answer to 
Mr. Corteen’s question, appearing in 
page 388 of the Imperial Magazine, 
for May 1820, be deemed worthy a 
place in some future number, its in- 
sertion will much obiige, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Tromas Drxon. 
Put ¢, v, w, > and z, for the num- 
bers required, then by the question we 
havet+e+2+y¥+2=—3t+20+ 
k2n+ fytihz,or2t+v—tr+hy 
+ 42; now it is easy to infer from the 
nature of the question, that z, y, and z, 
may be assumed any multiples what- 
ever of 2, 3, and 4 respectively, and to 
any number taken at pleasure, less 
than 42 + $y + 42-2; butin order 
to obtain positive values for the parts 
required, care must be observed, in as- 
suming the values of x, y, and z, to 
that etiect, if x — 2, y = 3, andz = 4, 
then will 2 ¢ + v— 6; take t= 1, then 
v= 4, and w = 86; again, if x be 
put = 8, y= 12, and z— 16, then will 
2t+v = 2, assume now «= 10, 
hence v — 4, and w — 50; so that 1,4, 
86, 2, 3, and 4, or 10, 4, 50, 8, 12, and 
16, are the parts required. 
i 

Marine Bible Society of Liverpool. 

On Tuesday the 13th of June, the 
Town Hall was filled with a large and 
respectable assembly, convened for 
the benevolent purpose of circulating 
the Sacred Writings among seamen. 
Sir John Tobin, Kant. filled the chair. 
The subject itself excited consider- 
able interest; and this was heighten- 
ed by the commanding eloquence of 
the Rev. J. W. Cunningham, the Rev. 
E, Bickersteth, the Rev. D. Wilson, 
and others. This noble Institution is 
likely to be supported with that spirit 
of liberality for which Liverpool has 
long been so happily distinguished. 





Church Missionary Society. 


On Thursday the 15th June, the 
numerous friends of this Institution 
assembled in the Town Hall, when Sir 
John Tobin was again called. to the 
chair, The same gentlemen also, 
whose names we have already mén- 
tioned, rendered themselves conapi- 
cuous by their forcible appeals to 
judgments and the hearts of their au- 
ditors. Through the concentrated 
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energy exerted on this occasion, the | zeal and talents the numerous audi- 
Institution seems to have acquired in | tors were highly gratified. The col- 
this place, a permanency of founda- | lections which were made in the con- 
tion, which promises to ensure its fu- gregations, we understand confirmed 
ture stability. On the preceding Sun- | the character which Liverpool has 
day, and on several week days, some | long since obtained, for its readiness 
of the church pulpits were occupied | to support the varied purposes of be- 
by the clerical strangers, with whose | nevolence. 


Sir Joseph Banks, (of whom we gave a Memoir in No. 11,) died on Monday the 19th June. 
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A Committee of the House of Commons, is now sitting to consider the present situation of our 
Foreign Commerce. This question is of so extensive a nature, as to embrace in some degree our 
political and municipal regulations : and any alteration A may naturally be expected) will meet 
with much opposition from some quarter or other. is has actually been the case; for the 
Agriculiuralists, oppressed by the common distresses of the times, have urged their claims with 
so much energy, as to have obtained coneessions in their favour ; but these have subsequently 
been narrowed into a smaller compass. It would be no difficult matter to prove, that the Agri- 
cultural Interest thrives best when Manofactures and Commerce are in a flourishing state. 
These have-made such rapid strides within the last twenty or thirty years, and so much of our 
capital andpeputation are employed in them, as to form an anomaly in our annals. This will be 
more forcibly elucidated when it is stated, that thirty years have not elapsed, since the first 
trifling import of Cotton was received from America in this place ; and we need only refer to the 
note of arrivals on the other side, to point out the present importance of this branch of com- 
merce. We disclaim all idea of undervaluing the labours of the husbandman ; but we cannot 
forget the years of scarcity, when our merchants explored new countries for grain, and supplied 
our wants hom the shores of the Black Sea, the coasts of Barbary, of the Atlantic, and even from 
those of the enemy, during a period of great hostility. However, we must await the report of 
the Committee ; and we feel happy that the ot gd is likely to receive all the attention its im- 
portance demands : there seems to be a general disposition to place our commercial relations 
with other countries, upon a footing of reciprocal interest. 

The arrivals during the past month from all parts of the world, have been véry numerous ; 
and very extensive sales have taken place in many articles, unaccompanied with any fluctuation 
worthy of notice. 

In Cottons, although the sales have not been quite so heavy as in the pretns month, there 
isa iderable disposition in the trade to come forward to purchase, i — would relax 
a little in price. On the other hand, there now exists such a good and solid demand for manu~ 
factured goods, that merchants are not inclined to press sal.s, and they prefer waiting until a 
demand should revive, which it is generally presumed cannot be far distant. 

Groceries.—The demand for British Plantation yee does not keep pace with the supply. 
The brown qualities, however, support their value best. In Foreign Su the transactions 
have been very great ; and on the 12th inst. were sold by auction, 8100 bags of Manilla and 
Bourbon Sugars, the whole uf which went off with spirit. The Gray Manilla S sold at 
30s. Gd. to 33s. per cwt. ; Yellow Bourbon, 26s. 3d. to 27s. The whole were taken for export. 
Brazil Sugars are a little lower. In Refined Goods, there is no alteration. 

Coffee, still remains scarce, and is much sought after, both by the Home Trade and for Bx- 
port. The whole stock does not exceed 1260-tons. 

Rice has been.in good demand, though chiefly speculative ; 500 casks were bought yesterday 
by one house, at 21s. per ewt. in bond. 

Brazil Cocoa, has been demanded for Export, and 150 bags have been sold this week at 56s. 
per cwt. in bond.—Pimento and Ginger are anvaried. 

The business in Drysaltery Articles is on a limited scale. Some States Pot Ashes have been 
purehased for shipment.—Dyewoods of all descriptions, have only met with purchasers in a 
retail way.—American Bees Wax has been selling at 13/. to 131. 10s. 

On the 9th instant, there wéré eonsiderable 3 of East India Produce. Of 282 chests of 
East India Indigo exposed for sale, only 145 chests were sold, at a decline of 4d. to 6d. per Ib. 
compared with the preceding sale. 64 serons Guatimala Istieo sold readily at former ope 
About 100 casks of Mother of Pearl Shells ae me cers with avidity at 151. 12s. Gd. to 191. 5s. 
per cwt. duty paid. 2) tons of fine Wood fetched 131. 7s. 6d. per ton, in bondh 16chests 
Lac dye were taken at 3s. 8d. to 4s. Ib. 27 bales of Safflower 14/. 15s. to 154. per ewt. 

The Market has been very bare of of all descriptions. Paes svaus so Be 
way from Spanish America ; and considerable i of Dried and Hides have come for- 
ward within these few days from Holland and zany; which sell very readily. Dutch Oak 
Bark is in good request; at 7/. 5s. to 71. 10s. per ton. ' 

‘Phe state of the weather has been very unsettled, yet this has hitherto made butaslight im- 
Sea tse oe Corn Market, At yesterday’s market, ish Wheat, of which there is still 

little on hand, fully supported late prices ; bat Irish, al in fair demand, was im some 

® sold on lower terms. There was more inquiry for honded Wheat; several parcels of 

which were disposed of at 5s. 6d. to Gs. 6d. per of 70lb. ‘Good fresh and Irish 

Barley met a free sale, at an advance of 8d. per 60tb. Malt and Beans were ia middling re- 
quest. Pease rather cheaper. Mealing Oats are scarce. 
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33 
60 
132 





me js : 


22dMay toaist June, Total 374 374 373 
Total Tonnage wnavelss61199 60752 


Liverpool Exports of British «pa 

tures, from 22d May to 22d June 
Cotton Stuffs 296021 pes. & — yas. 
Woollen do... 23131 

















“Worsted do... 11485 oa 
Flannel ...... “108 159110 
Linen Cloth. 13 303073 
1431 731 
_ wom | 
— 
Het, sate dce.—H ernie, 
ats, 2618 doz.—Hore 07. rs. 
Hardware, —.—Nails, —— cwts 
Copper, 2128.—Glass, 2950 cwt. 776 erts. 
Bar Bolt Iron, &c....... 1701 


Steel, 246 cwts.—Tinplates, 1799 hones. 
Lead, 428 tons.—Lead Ore, 5 tons. 
Earthenware ..........2292 crates, 
Refined Sugar........++++++ 2235 cwts. 
White Salt to § Forex Parts, 27354 tons. 


Treland + 250 
Rock Salt to pes 1816 
3535 

Coal to Foreign ay sees 1627 chal. 
Ireland 2139 












Liverpool Imports, from 22d May to 
22d June. 
r B.P. 4023 hhds. 617 tces. seein 
- India, 8187 b; ° 
ris. sconees 


serene, 20g ares, 


pd 14 tons. = par Hows 30 Lam 

a 927 ons. ‘ocoa, 159 

41 bris—Cassia, 350 badles, 20 cases” 

indigo, w — 8 chsts,—Hides 4072. 
ers, 131 — 

Madder’ Root, 40 4” 9 bales-—Oak 

tons. tron Bark,s6hhds.130brie, 

— 190 bes, 25 mats—Flaxseed 764 qs 

00 cask: ‘urpentin 


sss bris—Tallow, 142 esks—Iron, 2988 
2270 tces, 229 casks. 265 bris 
To hhds— 


un brs. rie —Beet 14 bris. 
es -~Haneeo nhde cs ae 5 boclaioe: 
4 

—La vr) irks. 150 Taleo ee 
108 er, lal encks. 1 caak.—-Plaxseed? 


31 aise, aha 74 ele —F Flax, 637 


ul 
32 tons. 
Lees ee roch abibalon, 138 les, 1322 boxes.— Por- 
ter, ae peg we 9097.—Cows, 1 a 

1488.—Heifers, 152— 
Horses, 95.—1 Aséand | Bull, 





SUN DRIES.—Liverpool, June 22. 
FLOUR, best, ¢'sk.240]h.488.0d.a 528.0 
0 


SCCONdS.....<--42 0 46 
POTATOES old aan 3 0 38 0 
0 





POTATOES, old. #21 - 6 10 
FRESH BUTTER, Witor 0 “ole 

20 Ihe senor es 08s 
sti , Wheat, #20jb. 0 34 0 44 





Average Prices of | Number 

Sugar. Gazette. | ruptsin 

May 17..378. lid. [May 23.. 
-38 





— 8%. — 7... 

—31. 1 — 30.. 
June 7 ..38 7 June 3.. 

—M.. + — 6.... 

— 
Prices of Coal —13 
B Lang, 22401. WTecccseeeeeld 
«oe. 158. 6d. 


Total.. 124 








w lars 
Silver, in Bars, Standard......0 51 





Rates of Insurance. — 
To Africa and back..& = 6 guineas. 





seeceess secccecess 259 @—8, 
British America .. 25 
tic... 
Buenos Ayres, &c. 
Cadiz, Gibraltar, Hamburg, 
jolland 


fiaaee, H 
Indies, at 








An. 
Exchequer Bilis ee 
Consols for Acct. 


IRISH FUNDS.—June 18. 
Bank Stock... sseeeeeeseresces 





5 cen! 
Government Stock, 5Y cent .. 102 2§ 
Royal Canal BURG <ccahsciadgaiess = 


AMERICAN FUNDS.—June 19. 
3 Y Cents .....-+eeerereeres a— 



































Ts #32. 
. 3 =orne : oe a fs 
i [*|#eses/3 EP ily 
PIL Eee ap eee po 
4 bal adel PES tb 
s 3s Beanaolé f e< ue ees 
S13 | ganaalé ib& at 
ix 3 |S scbaa* 
3 by Ser-0 é § 3:88 esa 
m=. | Dg | Saaaale | $A, side 
$\-7. 5 fr Pe . 
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